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OUR LADY IN FRANCISCAN CALIFORNIA 


pane the members of the Franciscan order have always shown 
particular devotion to the Mother of God, is an accepted fact; 
that Spanish and Mexican Franciscans have shown outstanding 
devotion to her, is likewise generally conceded. Nevertheless we 
have thought it worth while to set down in the form of a mono- 
gtaph, based on unimpeachable sources, how this devotion mani- 
fested itself in colonial California, historically and concretely. The 
material offered here is not exhaustive, but is more than sufficient 
to sustain the title of this article. 

The faith was planted in California in 1769 by its revered 
apostle, Fray Junipero Serra, whose life, one might say, reéchoed 
the sound of the Litany of Loreto. Serra obtained the degree of 
Doctor of Sacred Theology from the Lullian University at Palma in 
Mallorca, and occupied the chair of the Subtle Doctor in the same 
place. As such he taught and upheld the doctrine of the Immaculate 
Conception long before it was defined as an article of faith." As 
soon as Serra became certain that he had a vocation for the Indian 
missions, one of the patrons he chose for its fulfillment was Mary 


1. F. Palou, O.F.M., Relacién histérica de la Vida y Apostélicas Tareas del 
Venerable Padre Fray Junipero Serra (Mexico, 1787), p. 5. 
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Immaculate.2 When Serra and his companions stopped at Puerto 
Rico en route to New Spain, they sought shelter in the hermitage 
of the Immaculate Conception. Hardly had they landed when they 
recited the Rosary of the Joys of Our Lady and chanted the Tota 
Pulchra> Nor did Serra fail to visit the shrine of Our Lady of 
Guadalupe after making the journey on foot from Vera Cruz to 
Mexico City.* 

Arriving at the Apostolic College of San Fernando de Mexico, 
his new home, Serra freely chose to attend the exercises of the 
novices, and among those spiritual exercises were the daily recita- 
tion of the rosary and the Officium Parvum of the Blessed Virgin. 
Later when he used to return to the college after his missionary 
tours through his adopted land, he was always present when the 
rosary was said in common.* 

During his first year’s stay in Mexico, Father Serra was sent to 
the Sierra Gorda missions northeast of Querétaro. There he re- 
mained for nine years. He found that many Indians had not even 
made their Easter duty; others he found still in the darkness of 
paganism. To be able to instruct them better, he learned their lan- 
guage. He caused to be brought to the Sierra Gorda a statue of the 
Blessed Virgin; and at his Mission of Santiago at Jalpan this statue 
was borne every Saturday evening in a procession at which the 
Indians carried lanterns and sang the rosary. The procession having 
returned to the church, Serra sang the Tota Pulchra in a Spanish 
translation which he himself had made. In every way possible he 
tried to inculcate devotion to the Mother of God. On all her feasts 
he sang a high Mass and preached a sermon. A novena preceded 
the principal feasts, particularly the feast of the Immaculate Con- 
ception. On every Sunday in Lent he recited the rosary with the 
Indians, honoring Mary on these occasions under the title of Our 
Lady of Mercy. On Good Friday evening, a procession was held in 
honor of Our Lady of Solitude; and on Easter Sunday morning, 


when a procession was held in honor of the Risen Christ, a statue 
of Mary was carried along.® 


2. Ibid., p. 8. 
3. Ibid., pp. 14-15. 
4. Ibid., p. 20. 
5. Ibid., p. 47. 
6. Ibid., pp. 28-35. 
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Singularly enough it was the packet-boat, Concepcién, that car- 
ried Serra and his fellow friars from Mexico to Lower California 
in 1767. He came to that desolate peninsula, dedicated to Our 
Lady of Loreto, and in thanksgiving sang a solemn Mass in her 
honor.’ Two years later, when he blessed the ship taking soldiers 
to San Diego for the spiritual conquest of Upper California, Serra 
chanted the Litany of Loreto.* Arriving at San Diego, he founded 
his first mission in Upper California on July 16, 1769, celebrating 
on that day the feast of Our Lady of Mount Carmel, and asking 
her intercession for success in his new-found spiritual vineyard.? 
And at Monterey, the second mission he founded, in 1770, Serra 
sang the Salve Regina before a statue of Our Lady which he had 
placed upon the altar."° 

During Serra’s early sojourn at San Diego, a memorable incident 
occurred in which the Blessed Virgin again has a part. We shall 
recount the story as Serra wrote it to his Father Guardian. (The 
original letter is in the Biblioteca Nacional in Mexico City.) The 
Indians had attacked the presidio and the humble dwellings where 
Serra and Father Viscayno were staying, on August 15, 1769, the 
feast of the Assumption. The fathers’ servant was killed. Father 
Viscayno was injured in the hand by an arrow; Serra himself was 
facing the prospect of death. All the while he had recourse to 
prayer. Afterward, in memory of his escape, he asked for prayers 
of thanksgiving. “If I am not too bold in asking for a mere trifle 
from so observant a community, this is my petition: that a Salve 
be said to Our Lady, Our Most Pure Superioress, in thanksgiving 
for having delivered us on the day of her Assumption; also that 
she may continue the same good assistance. I had her in one hand 
and in the other, her Divine Son, the Crucified, when the arrows 
rained in upon us. And with me, believe that with such defenses, 
whether one was about to die or not, all was well, although I am 
such a great sinner.”"' 


When Ezeta’s expedition stopped at Monterey in 1775, the 


7. Ibid., pp. 56-57. 

8. Serra diary from Loreto to San Diego, 1769. Photostat in Santa Barbara Mission 
Archives (SBMA). 

9. Palou, Relacién Histérica, p. 82. 

10. Ibid., p. 102. 

11. Letter of Fray Junipero Serra to Fray Juan Andrés, San Diego, Febr. 10, 1770. 
SBMA photograph. Original in Biblioteca Nacional in Mexico City. 
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captain and every member of the crew confessed and communicated 
at a high Mass celebrated “in honor of Our Lady of Bethlehem 
whose statue is venerated there” (that is, at Serra’s mission of San 
Carlos).'? To the very end Serra continued to manifest his devotion 
to Mary, for Palou, Serra’s biographer and confidant, records that 
in his last days Serra went to the mission church as usual “‘to recite 
prayers with the neophytes, and concluded the devotions with the 
tender and devotional chant from the verses composed by the 
Venerable Father Margil in honor of Our Lady’s Assumption.” 
Thus from Spain to Puerto Rico, from Mexico to San Diego and 
Monterey, the refrain of Fray Junipero Serra appeared to be: “Thou 
art all fair, O Mary, and the original stain is not in thee.” 

It was Fray Junipero Serra who inaugurated the mission era in 
Upper California. He lived and labored through the hard years of 
incipient growth, and gave to the mission system its form and char- 
acter. Serra and his companions continued the system that had been 
tried and found fruitful in Mexico. The beautiful morning and 
evening hymns in honor of Mary were sung at all the missions; 
the Angelus bells called the Indians to prayer; Mary's feasts were 
celebrated with religious splendor from the Bay of San Francisco 
to the Harbor of San Diego, while thousands of men, women, and 
children, bore the sweet name of Mary. Indians who had known 
nothing of the true God, came to know Him and His Mother and 
frequently upon their lips were the phrases taught them by the 
Spanish friars: Amar a Dios and Ave, Maria Purisima.“ 

When the early travelling padres changed topography into 
hagiography, the name of Mary became prominent in Franciscan 
California. The first place they indelibly stamped with the name 
of Mary was the great plain with its rosebushes, wild grapes, spurt- 
ing oil, and terrifying earthquakes, which has since become the 
sprawling city of Los Angeles. The friars of the Portola expedition 
arrived there on August 1, 1769, on the eve of the Feast of Porti- 
uncula, or Our Lady of the Angels. The name Porcitincula was 
given to the river in memory of this Franciscan feast which recalled 
the very cradle of Franciscanism. The pueblo founded a little later 


12. Palou, Relacién Histérica, p. 165. 

13. Ibid., p. 269. 
_ 14, “Love God,” and “Hail, Most Pure Mary,” common salutations in mission 
times. 
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became E/] Pueblo de Nuestra Senora Reina de Los Angeles de 
Porcitincula. That was too long even for Spaniards. In the middle 
of the last century, local Spaniards used the name Angeles in their 
letters. Americans refer to the city as L. A. These abbreviations 
stress the Angels. The historic fact is that the city was named “Queen 
of the Angels.” When the little town received a chapel it became 
the asistencia of Our Lady of the Angels, and it is still a parish 
under the same title. The continuity of this historic name has not 
been forgotten, for when the Franciscan Sisters established a hos- 
pital in this western metropolis in the twentieth century, a friar 
suggested the title: “Queen of Angels.” Thus a tribute to Our Lady 
started long ago by that meticulous name-bestower, Fray Juan Crespi, 
diarist of the Portola expedition,” still bears fruit. 

California together with the rest of original Spanish America 
has its share of place-names given by early missionaries, and among 
these names that of the Blessed Virgin holds quite a prominent 
place. Continuing with Father Crespi in California’s first land ex- 
pedition, we find that when he arrived at the site of the present 
city of Ventura, he called the place La Asuncion de Nuestra Senora. 
The date was August 14, 1769, the vigil of the Assumption. Arriving 
shortly afterward at the present site of Santa Barbara, he named a 
now extinct lake Laguna de la Concepcién. A small Indian town 
in the western portion of Santa Barbara County, Crespi baptized 
Concepcion de Maria Santisima. Los Osos Valley, near present San 
Luis Obispo, he called La Natividad de Nuestra Senora, while a 
site in the Pajaro Valley received the name Nuestra Senora del Pilar.® 

Missions, ranches, rivers, towns, men, and women were named 
after Mary. It was “Our Land and Our Lady.” The tenth Cali- 
fornia mission rose, and it responded to the name Purisima."’ The 
twelfth mission was established, and it proclaimed the praises of 
Our Lady of Solitude (Soledad).'* The first mission founded on 
the California side of the Colorado by the Queretaran Franciscans 


15. Fray Juan Crespi’s diary of the Portola expedition, 1769, in H. E. Bolton, 
tr., Fray Juan Crespi: Missionary Explorer on the Pacific Coast, 1769-1774 (Berkeley, 
1927), pp. 146-148. 

16. Ibid., pp. 160, 165, 176, 185, 213. 

17. Z. Engelhardt, O. F.M., Mission La Concepcion Purisima de Maria Santisima 
(Santa Barbara, 1932), p. 6. 5 

18. Z. Engelhardt, O. F.M., Mission Nuestra Senora de la Soledad (Santa Bar- 
bara, 1929), p. 7. 
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was the Mission of the Immaculate Conception." The mission 
station at Los Angeles was Our Lady of the Angels. 

Four of the rancherias attached to Mission San Diego were vivid 
reminders of the Blessed Virgin: Nuestra Senora de la Soledad, 
Purisima Concepcién, Asumpcién, and Monserrate.® One of the 
rancherias of Mission San Buenaventura was that of Nuestra Senora 
de Belén.” Rancho Asuncion came under the jurisdiction of Mission 
San Miguel,” while Santa Barbara could speak of Rancho de Nuestra 
Senora del Refugio.”* 

Statues, paintings, bells — all recalled the Mother of God and 
her importance in the Catholic scheme of life. San Diego Mission 
had statues of Our Lady of the Pillar, Our Lady of Sorrows, the 
Immaculate Conception, and Our Lady of Light.** San Fernando 
Mission had two statues of the Blessed Virgin, one of which was 
the Immaculate Conception, while two of its paintings depicted 
Our Lady of the Pillar and the Annunciation.” Mission bells, while 
dedicated to many saints, very often bore the inscription: Ave Maria 
Purisima. They sang the Virgin’s praises across the hills and valleys 
of California when the land was young in the things of God.” 

On the history and tokens of devotion to the Blessed Virgin 
under her various titles in Santa Barbara (which mission has been 
in the hands of the Franciscans from 1786 down to the present 
day), a little book could be written. A statue of the Immaculate 
Conception was received here in 1795 and, later perhaps, the ornate 
statue of Our Lady of the Rosary. Of two large paintings which 
arrived in 1798, one, the Coronation of Our Lady, still hangs above 
the altar of the Blessed Virgin in the Old Mission Church, while 


- Z. Engelhardt, O. F.M., The Franciscans in Arizona (Harbor Springs, Mich., 
1899), p. 136. 
20. Z. Engelhardt, O. F.M., San Diego Mission (San Francisco, 1920), pp. 266- 
267; 349-350. Variant spellings of such words as Asuncién are here retained as found 
in the sources. 

21. Z. Engelhardt, O.F.M., San Buenaventura, the Mission by the Sea (Santa 
Barbara, 1930), p. 165. 

22. Z. Engelhardt, O.F.M., San Miguel, Arcangel, the Mission on the Highway 
(Santa Barbara, 1929), p. 13. 

23. Z. Engelhardt, O.F.M., Santa Barbara Mission (San Francisco, 1923), pp. 
105, 117, 142. 

24. Z. Engelhardt, O. F. M., San Diego Mission, p. 338. 

25. Z. Engelhardt, O. F.M., San Fernando Rey, the Mission of the Valley (Chicago, 
1927), pp. 145-146. 

26. M. T. Walsh, The Mission Bells of California (San Francisco, 1934), gives 
the various inscriptions found on the California mission bells. 
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the other, Our Lady of the Scapular, adorns the living quarters of 
the friars. In 1801 the statue of Our Lady of Sorrows arrived from 
Mexico. In recent years it has adorned the upper corridor of the 
friary. Father Zephyrin Engelhardt, the historian of the California 
missions, had a special devotion to Our Lady under this title, and 
never failed to greet her as such when he passed the statue on 
entering and leaving his room. He frequently mentions the statue 
in his diary.’ 

One of the most revered paintings at Old Mission Santa Barbara, 
and one of the most beautiful is that of Our Lady of Refuge, hang- 
ing above the entrance of the friars’ library. It was brought to 
California by the first bishop, Fray Francisco Garcia Diego y Moreno, 
O. F. M., in 1841. His seal and coat of arms likewise bore the same 
image. From Old Mission Santa Barbara he sent forth his pastoral 
letter in 1843, constituting Our Lady of Refuge patroness of the 
diocese of both Californias.” 

Two more paintings, Our Lady of Guadalupe and Our Lady of 
Sorrows, still at the same mission, date from the latter part of the 
last century; and this too serves to show the continuity of Franciscan 
devotion to Our Lady. Both are still preserved within the church.” 
When the Indian mission days had come to an end and Santa Bar- 
bara remained the sole mission in their hands, the friars established 
in 1853 an Apostolic College based on the pattern of those in old 
Mexico. This college was named in honor of Our Lady of Sorrows, 
and remained such until 1885 when it was incorporated into the 
Province of the Sacred Heart.*° Our Lady of Sorrows is still patroness 
of the Old Mission Church and friary. 

When the missionaries began a letter or document, they com- 
menced with the salutation: “Live Jesus, Mary, and Joseph.” What 
they wrote concerning Mary shows a tenderness and love which of 
necessity had to be expressed externally. References were made to 
her not just in a formal and technical manner. Even when Father 
Crespi was writing a factual diary of his exploits with Portola, he 
became devotional when he mentioned the Blessed Virgin. Naming 


27. J. J. O'Keefe, O. F.M., The Buildings and Churches of the Mission of Santa 
Barbara (Santa Barbara, 1886), pp. 22-23. Also Engelhardt, Mission Santa Barbara 
p. 347. Also Engelhardt diaries, 1901-1934, in manuscript. 

28. Z. Engelhardt, O. F. M., Santa Barbara Mission, p. 230. 

29. O’Keefe, op. cit., p. 23. 

30. Z. Engelhardt, Santa Barbara Mission, pp. 325-348. 
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Ventura La Asuncién de Nuestra Senora he wrote: “I hope that 
such a fine site... will become a good mission through the inter- 
cession of this great lady.”*! When naming the Indian village in 
Santa Barbara County after her, he wrote: “I gave it the sweet 
name of Concepcién de Maria Santisima.””? 

When Father Francisco Fermin de Lasuén wrote the title page 
for the baptismal register of Mission Purisima in 1787, the new 
foundation was described as the “Mission of the Most Pure Con- 
ception of the Most Holy Virgin Mary, Mother of God and Our 
Lady,” and the statement was added that the mission was ‘“‘com- 
menced on this happy day dedicated to the singularly Most Pure 
Mystery of the Empress of the Heavens, Mary Most Holy, that is, 
her Immaculate Conception.”*? In keeping with this devotion, the 
first Indian baptized, who was in articulo mortis, was named Fran- 
cisco de la Concepcién. The first three Indians baptized in the church 
were given the names Maria Concepcién, Maria Rosa, and José 
Maria.** When Mission Soledad was founded, Father Lasuén again 
wrote the initial page of the baptismal register and explained: “This 
place, then, is constituted a Mission dedicated in honor of the Most 
Sorrowful Mystery of the Solitude of Mary Most Holy, Our Lady.” 

We have said that on the mission bells of California were in- 
scribed the words: Ave, Maria Purisima. Along the Pacific coast the 
songs of Mary were also on the lips of nearly 100,000 red men 
whom the Franciscan Fathers had succeeded in baptizing and Chris- 
tianizing.** Many of these hymns to Mary are forgotten and lost, 
but an old Indian of Santa Inés Mission, Fernandito, of the later 
period of mission decline, could still recall some of their titles: 
Dios Te Salve Maria; Salve Guadalupe; Alabanza de Maria San- 
tisima; Salve Maria, Luna Hermosa; and Salve, Mar de Penas.2” 

When morning broke in Franciscan California, Ya viene el Alba 
was sung by the fledgling Christians. When evening came and labors 


31. H. E. Bolton, op. cit., p. 160. 

32. Ibid., p. 176. 

=. - oo Mission La Concepcion Purisima de Maria Santisima, p. 6. 

34. Ibid., p. 7. 

35. Z. Engelhardt, Mission Nuestra Sefora de la Soledad, p. 7. 

36. Already in 1834, about 89,800 baptisms had been administered in California. 
See Z. Engelhardt, Missions and Missionaries in California, Il (San Francisco, 1913), 
p. 653. 

37. Z. Engelhardt, Mission Santa Inés Virgen y Martir and its Ecclesiastical 
Seminary (Santa Barbara, 1932), p. 188. 
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ceased, it was to Mary that the padres directed the thoughts and 
songs of the Indians. 


Morning Hymn 
The dawn appears and ushers in the day, 
Ave Maria! fondly let us pray! 


For sinners’ consolation wert thou born, 
First ray of hope and brilliant star of morn. 


Thy birth, O Queen, is Heaven’s richest boon; 
It fills the earth with joy, dispels sin’s gloom. 


The cunning serpent writhes and coils in pains 
Lest it do harm, thou fetterest it with chains. 


At sound of thy sweet name, O Virgin chaste! 
Doth tremble hell and demons fly in haste. 


With voices glad and joyful let us sing 
A hymn to Mary, Mother of our King! 


Evening Hymn 
Hail Mary, blessed of God and full of grace, 
The Lord is with thee, purest of our race! 


Blessed art thou, Dove of purest, spotless white, 
Only woman never touched by sin’s chill blight! 


With one voice earth and heaven thee acclaim 
As Queen, God’s Mother, Virgin free from stain! 


So shall it be; forever sound our strain! 
With one voice earth and heaven thee acclaim.3® 


It is edifying to read the booklet written by the first bishop of 
California on the manner of giving missions among the faithful in 
Mexico by the friars of the College of Guadalupe of Zacatecas. 
Their mission devotion centered about Our Lady of Refuge. Our 
Lady was referred to not only under the title of Our Lady of 
Refuge, but also more intimately as “Our Most Holy Superioress.”29 


38. Z. Engelhardt, Mission San Juan Bautista, A School of Church Music (Santa 
Barbara, 1931), pp. 41, 130. 

39. José F. Sotomayor, Historia del Apostélico Colegio de Nuestra Senora de 
Guadalupe (Zacatecas, 1874), p. 238. 
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Before departing for their missions the friars went before her pic- 
ture to receive her blessing. En route (they walked whenever pos- 
sible) when they found a chapel, they would enter and recite the 
rosary and conclude with a short talk on the Blessed Virgin and a 
hymn of three or four verses in honor of Our Lady of Refuge. 

On entering the town where the mission was to be given, the 
friars bore the image of Our Lady of Refuge to the parish church 
in solemn procession. The Ave Maris Stella was sung and the rosary - 
recited. Throughout the mission, hymns to Our Lady of Refuge 
were sung, her image was especially venerated, and sermons were 
preached in her honor. The people were exhorted to rise in the 
morning with the greeting: Ave Maria Purisima del Refugio. These 
missions inter fideles were effective because of the missionaries’ 
appeal to the Mother of Mercy under the title of Our Lady of 
Refuge. It is little wonder, then, that when the Zacatecans came 
to California in 1833 to take over some of the missions of the 
Fernandinos, and when one of them returned to California as its 
first bishop in 1841, this devotion was spread in this western land 
and Our Lady of Refuge was made the principal patroness of both 
Californias, from San Francisco to San José del Cabo.*° 

The Blessed Virgin figured very prominently in one of the 
greatest colonization projects in early colonial times, the great Anza 
expedition which in 1776 crossed deserts, mountains, and rivers 
from Horcasitas in Sonora to San Francisco in California. This ex- 
pedition was under the special patronage of Our Lady of Guadalupe. 
Fray Francisco Font, the official diarist of the expedition, records: 


I told them [the members of the expedition} that the principal patroness 
of all the expedition during the journey was the Most Blessed Virgin, Our 
Lady of Guadalupe, who was chosen with singular applause and affection, 
by unanimous consent, with the approval of myself and the commander. 
For we were as one in the thought, and even before speaking about it we 
had both already decided that our patroness must be the sovereign Virgin 
Mary, Mother of God, under the title of Guadalupe, as mother and patroness 
which she is of the Indians and of this America.4! 


A number of beautiful references occur in the diary in regard to 
Our Lady of Guadalupe, but it is not necessary to cite them all here. 


40. Ibid., pp. 237-255. 
41. H. E. Bolton, tr., Font’s Complete Diary (Anza’s California Expeditions, IV), 
p. 5. 
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The rosary was said before the image of Our Lady, and her name 
was honored along the route of travel. When favors were granted, 
Father Font attributed them to the chosen patroness: “But God was 
guiding us and the Virgin Maria was our patroness and with this 
everything is said.’*? When the cavalcade arrived safely at Mon- 
terey, Father Font preached a memorable sermon on Our Lady of 
Guadalupe; and his rich and interesting diary closes with a reference 
to Mary: 

I note it down here in order that I may not forget it, and that I may 
always be thankful to so merciful a mother, universal patroness of America, 
and, since she deigned to appear in the shape and color of an Indian woman, 
more especially the principal patroness for the promotion of spiritual con- 
quests. And with this I bring this diary to a close at the end of this second 
day of June, 1776.4 

Several dramatic and colorful incidents of early California centre 
about paintings and statues of the Blessed Virgin Mary. Father 
Francisco Palou relates that at San Diego Mission, the friars had 
a beautiful picture representing the Blessed Virgin with the Child 
Jesus in her arms. It aroused the curiosity of the Indians so that they 
approached the mission and asked the fathers to allow them to see 
it. A stockade surrounded the mission quarters through which the 
Indians could not pass. This was in the days before any conversions 
were made. Yet the Indian women, captivated by the picture, would 
thrust their breasts through the openings between the poles of the 
stockade, “thus signifying their love for the divine Infant and their 
desire to nourish the beautiful Child.” 

When Fathers Somera and Cambon, in 1771, were selecting a 
site for the future San Gabriel Mission, they were suddenly con- 
fronted by a great number of armed savages who amid yells tried 
to prevent the founding of the mission. At this juncture one of the 
fathers produced a canvas picture of Our Lady of Sorrows and 
placed it in view of the Indians. This changed the scene from one 
of warlike opposition to one of childlike submission. The Indians 
were overcome by the sight of the beautiful painting and threw 
down their weapons. Two chiefs approached and placed their neck- 
laces at the feet of Our Lady. Other Indians followed and placed 


42. Ibid., p. 29. 
43. Ibid., p. 532. 
44. Palou, op. cit., p. 131; and Engelhardt, Mission San Diego, p. 29. 
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seeds before the image. Mission San Gabriel was successfully 
founded on September 8, the feast of the Nativity of the Blessed 
Virgin. “The sight of the image of Our Lady,” wrote Father Palou, 
“transformed the savages around Mission San Gabriel so that they 
made frequent visits to the fathers, not knowing how else to express 
their satisfaction over the fact that they had come to stay in their 
country.’ 

During the Anza expedition into California, on one occasion, 
Fray Francisco Garcés showed the Indians 


the large painting of the Most Holy Virgin with the Child Jesus in her arms. 
They manifested great and noisy delight on seeing the image, saying accord- 
ing to the interpreters, that it was good, and that they wished to be Christians 
in order to be white and beautiful like the Virgin, and that they would 
gladly be baptized.“ 

In 1833 a memorable procession was held at Santa Barbara in 
honor of Our Lady of the Rosary. The event is described by no 
less a person than Alfred Robinson, who has given us so many 
vivid pictures of early California. The season was unusually dry. 
Crops and cattle alike needed water and the cry went up for rain. 
In their hour of distress the people of the pueblo of Santa Barbara 
came to the Old Mission and requested the padres to have the statue 
of Our Lady of the Rosary carried in public procession to obtain 
the favor they desired. The padre led the way reciting the rosary, 
and he was accompanied by musicians, the townspeople, and the 
statue bearers. 


Lastly, came a long train of men, women and children, who united in 
the recital of the sacred mysteries. The figure was ornamented for the occa- 
sion with great finery, and every one who pleased had contributed some rich 
ornament of jewelry or dress for its display. In this manner, they proceeded 
from the church, through the town, to the beach; chanting verses between 
the mysteries, accompanied by violins and flutes. From the beach, they re- 
turned to the church in the same order, when the prayers were concluded.’’47 


The custom of Spanish men, secular and religious, of adding the 
name Maria to their own is further indication of their widespread 
devotion to the Mother of God. Among the California missionaries 
who bore the name of Mary are the following: Fray Vincente de 


45. Palou, op. cit., p. 131; and Engelhardt, San Gabriel Mission and the Beginnings 
of Los Angeles (Chicago, 1927), pp. 3-4. 

46. Font’s Complete Diary, p. 118. 

47. A. Robinson, Life in California (San Francisco, 1891), pp. 157-158. 
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Santa Maria, Fray José Maria Real, Fray José Maria Fernandez, 
Fray José Maria Zalvidea, Fray José Maria Mercado, Fray José 
Maria de Jesis Gonzales Rubio, and Fray José Maria Romo. Nor 
is it surprising that in the Indian missions the friars saw to it that 
the name of Mary was frequently given to men and women alike. 
The writer became interested one day in the time-worn baptismal 

record of Old Mission Santa Barbara which contains the entries of 
4,471 Indians between December 31, 1786, and September 15, 
1858.” His sole interest on this occasion was to determine what 
proportion of Indians were given the name of Mary or one of her 
many beautiful titles. He found that approximately one-fourth, or 
1,166 children and adults, in the latter case both men and women, 
had received the Christian name of Mary or its equivalent. The 
larger number were women, and it can be said that about forty 
per cent of all the Indian women of the region were thus dedicated 
to the Mother of God. Altogether 1,028 had the simple name Maria 
either as a first or second name. One hundred and thirty-eight bore 
the name of Mary under one or other of her many titles. To read 
them sounds like a brief review of the Marian liturgy of the eccle- 
siastical year. These Christian names were introduced into the land 
by the Franciscan padres and there is internal evidence from the 
register to show their continued influence in this regard. Thus for 
instance, precisely when the Zacatecan missionaries, whose devotion 
to Our Lady of Refuge was outstanding, had the greatest influence, 
the baptismal name of Maria del Refugio occurs most frequently. 
To give concrete evidence for the statements made above, the writer 
here adduces a list of the Marian titles found in the Santa Barbara 
Mission Register, indicating in the second column the number of 
times each name appears: 

Maria de Dolores or simply Dolores 

Maria de Guadalupe or Guadalupe 

Maria de Jesis 


Maria del Pilar 
Maria de la Concepcién or Concepcién 


48. Z. Engelhardt, Index to Missions and Missionaries of California (San Fran- 
cisco, 1916), pp. 71-72. 

49. The baptismal register of Old Mission Santa Barbara was commenced on the day 
when the mission was founded, and its title page was written by Fray Fermin Francisco 
de Lasuén, the successor of Father Junipero Serra. It is exclusively a register for 
Indians. The missionaries made more copious entries than are made in the registers 
today, and for this reason such registers are often a mine of information. 
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Maria del Rosario 
Maria de la Asumpcién 
Maria del Refugio 
Maria de la Soledad 
Maria de Los Angeles 
Maria del Carmen 
Maria de Candelaria 
Maria Loreta 

Rosa de Santa Maria 
Maria de los Reyes 
Maria de las Nieves 
Maria de Gracia 

Maria de la Natividad 
Maria de la Luz 

Maria de las Angustias 
Maria Belén 

Maria de la Encarnacién 
Maria de los Santos 
Maria de la Merced 
Maria del Amparo 
Maria de la Paz 

Maria del Transito 
Maria del Patrocinio 
Maria de los Ramos 
Maria de la Presentacién 
Maria de la Visitacién 
Maria de la Purificacién 
Maria de la Cruz 

Maria del Espiritu Santo 
Maria Anunciata 

Maria de la Resureccién 
Maria de los Remedios 
Maria de la Anunciacién 
Maria de la Circuncisién 
Maria de la Piedad 
Maria de la Cabeza 
Maria de Sopetran>° 


More need not be said. It is evident that the Franciscan mission- 
aries of California were but fulfilling the prophecy of Mary’s 
Magnificat: “Behold from henceforth, all generations shall call me 
blessed.”* 

MAYNARD GEIGER, O. F. M. 
Old Mission, 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


50. La Cabeza and Sopetran are shrines of Our Lady in Spain. 
51. Luke, 1, 48. 





THE SCHOLARSHIP OF ST. LAWRENCE OF BRINDISI 


T. LAWRENCE of Brindisi is the /umen ac decus of the Cap- 
uchins and a glory to the entire Franciscan order. Born in 
1559, ordained in 1582, Lawrence spent his whole religious life in 
prayer, study, teaching, preaching, and writing. He held various 
offices in the order, even that of minister general; travelled over 
Europe in the interests of the Church and the order and acted as 
the confidant and legate of popes and kings. Cross in hand, like 
another John Capistran, Lawrence led the Christian troops in the 
battle against the Turks at Stiihlweissemburg (Alba Reale), October 
9-11, 1601. Nations and rulers saw in Lawrence an apostle of peace. 
Even the Jews loved him, for he preached to them in various places 
and defended them. He died on his sixtieth birthday, at Lisbon, 
July 22, 1619.? 
Over sixty years have passed since Pope Leo XIII canonized 
Lawrence of Brindisi on December 8, 1881. In his homily at Mass 
on that festive occasion, the Pope said: 


The canonization of saints is always a subject of joy to the Catholic 
Church and her visible Head. The memory of Blessed Lawrence . . . is most 
opportunely revived amongst the people of the present day. This great 
servant of God, under the humble garb of St. Francis, possessed the choicest. 
endowments of nature and the loftiest gifts of grace. His unceasing and 
marvellous labors, undertaken solely for the benefit of others, shed a splendid 
lustre on the Seraphic order, and, indeed, on all the religious orders, which, 
though persecuted and vilified by the impious of our day, deserve the grati- 
tude of humanity. ... Wherefore, in raising to the honors of the altar this 
great Franciscan, we are comforted by the hope that, through his aid, nations 
and princes may listen to the voice of the Church, and, returning to the 
path of righteousness, may escape the dangers that menace them with 
irreparable ruin.? 


Though St. Lawrence composed sixteen great works, they were 
not published during his life. The manuscripts were bound and kept 
by the Venetian Capuchins, of whose province Lawrence had been 
a member. Because of various circumstances these works could not 
be published till modern times. The Capuchin order was occupied 


1. Anthony Brennan, O.S. F.C., St. Lawrence of Brindisi, Apostle and Diplomat, 
(London, 1911); Lorenzo D’Aosta, O.F.M.Cap., Vita di $. Lorenzo da Brindisi 
(Roma, 1881). For full bibliographical data see Bibliography at the end of this article. 

2. Brennan, op. cit., pp. 269-270. 
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with the cause of Lawrence’s canonization for 257 years (1624- 
1881). For twenty-three years the manuscripts of the Saint were 
examined by Roman officials of the Sacred Congregation of Rites. 
Various suppressions of religious orders by secular authorities held 
up the cause of canonization and also retarded the task of editing 
the works of Lawrence. There was another grave difficulty and 
that was the peculiar kind of personal marks and abbreviations 
Lawrence used in writing his works. His manuscripts cannot be 
read without special and long study. The Capuchin order and others 
revered him as a learned and holy teacher, but before anyone could 
profit from his works, they had to be published and known. 

After the canonization, Father General Giles of Cortona, O.F.M. 
Cap., ordered the edition of the works of Lawrence. But the work 
made little progress. Two other attempts also failed. Finally in 
1926, Father Vigilius of Valstagna, the Venetian Capuchin provin- 
cial (minister general, 1932-1938), undertook the work with the 
help of competent scholars of his province. In 1928 the Mariale 
appeared and since then eight other works have been published.’ 
The edition is progressing favorably and we hope to see all the 
works published within a few more years.* 

It is the repeated wish of the Capuchin superiors general and 
provincial that the works of St. Lawrence be spread, translated, and 
commented upon. We hope, therefore, to offer a series of articles 
on these works in Franciscan Studies with a view to arousing interest 
in the work of our sainted confrére both within the Franciscan 
order and in the Church at large. In the present article we present 
testimonies to the Saint's scholarship from various persons and times.° 

In the following testimonies, those in Latin will be reproduced 
in the original text; those in other languages will be given in an 
English translation. The plan here followed is that of Father Jerome 
of Fellette in his monumental work on such testimonies to St. Law- 


3. Hieronymus a Fellette, O. F.M.Cap., De S. Laurentit A Brundusio, O.F. M. 
Cap., Activitate Apostolica Ac Operibus Testimoniorum Elenchus (Venetiis, 1937), 
pp. 176-177. This work will be cited hereafter as H. a F., op. cit. 

4. S. Laurentii a Brundusio, O. F. M.S. Fran. Capuccinorum, Opera Omnia, I-VIII 
(Patavii, 1928-1940). Cf. also the two prefaces by the Capuchin editors in I, Mariale, 
PP. Vii-xv; xvii-xxiii. 

5. The writer has undertaken to prepare this series of articles on St. Lawrence with 
the approval of the Very Rev. Theodosius Foley, O. F.M.Cap., Minister Provincial of 
the American Capuchin Province of St. Joseph (Detroit). 
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rence’s apostolate and writings.° However, not all testimonies that 
he quotes will be given, nor will those cited always be given in full. 


I. TESTIMONIES OF POPES 


These consist either of direct quotations of Roman Pontiffs re- 
garding the culture and erudition of St. Lawrence of Brindisi, or 
they outline the type of work imposed on him by various popes 
because of his scholarly attainments. 

Gregory XIII, 1584. At the command of this pope, Lawrence 
preached many sermons to the Jews both in Rome and other cities 
(Ferrara, Mantua, etc.). Lawrence was welcome to the Jews on 
account of his profound knowledge of Hebrew and the Bible. By 
his kindness and patience he won many for the cause of Christ. In 
Rome he preached at the little church on the Tiber, in the midst 
of the ghetto, near St. Bartholomew’s.’ 

Clement VIII, 1592-1605. This Pontiff loved the Jewish people 
and ordered Lawrence to continue his good work amongst them 
in Italy and elsewhere. For three years Lawrence preached to the 
Jews in Rome. In 1598 we find him preaching to them at Ferrara 
and the pope attended the sermon. Jews often heard Lawrence in 
Padua, Verona, Venice, Genoa, Casale, Prague, and various cities 
of Germany.® 

Lawrence was sent to Bohemia as commissary general by Clem- 
ent VIII and had great success in his work against the heretics. 
Both by preaching and by conversing with them, Lawrence brought 
many back to the true Church? 

Paul V, 1605-1619. Lawrence continued to preach to the Jews 
at the request of Pope Paul. This Pontiff also commissioned Law- 
rence to preach to heretics in various countries and to negotiate 
with the emperor and other princes for the good of the Church by 
uniting them in the Catholic League. Such was the confidence of 
Pope Paul in the Saint that Lawrence was admitted to audience 


6. H. a F., op. cit. 

7. Brennan, op. cit., pp. 49-55. H. a F., op. cit., pp. 48-49. This material regarding 
the testimonies of popes and cardinals is from the apostolic processes of beatification 
and canonization of Lawrence, from the Bullarium O.F. M.Cap., and in some cases 
from private letters kept in the Capuchin Archives of Rome and Venice. 

8. H. a F., op. cit., p. 49. 

9. Ibid., loc. cit. 
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with the pope after the manner of cardinals.’° The pope referred 
to Lawrence in these terms: 


Religionis zelus, Sacrarum literarum scientia, aliaque Religiosae virtutis, 
quibus personam Laurentii insignitam esse... . 11 

Periucundus fuit Nobis adventus dilecti filii, pii, ac prudentis Viri Lau- 
rentil.... 

A religious of great goodness and zeal... . 

A man fit to direct an entire work planned against these dangers of the 
Catholic religion in Germany of which we have just cause to fear that we 
shall see the end in a short time, if it is not helped in time.!? 


Urban VIII, 1624. Only five years after the holy friar’s death, 
Emperor Ferdinand and Duke Maximilian of Bavaria petitioned 
this pope to beatify Lawrence. In his reply the pope wrote: 

Gratias agimus Deo, qui mirabilis est in Servis suis; cum inermis Sacerdos 
praeferens vexillum Crucis, et Sacro tonans eloquio, inter cruentos bellorum 
saevientium gladios, non solum Caesareos Majestates, religionis propagatione 
triumphantes, sed barbariem etiam Divinitatis contemtricem, ad Christianae 
Charitatis, et Apostolicae fortitudinis administrationem traduxerit. . . . Illustris 
plane hic est dicendus Evangelicae paupertatis triumphus.'3 

Clement XII, 1734. With the approval of this pope, the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites declared that the writings of Lawrence were 
sound and contained nothing against faith or morals." 


Clement XIV, 1769. This Franciscan pope declared the heroicity 
of Lawrence’s virtues (August 15). On this occasion the pope 
declared: 


Quamplurimas superavit [Laurentius} difficultates, innumeras peragravit 
regiones ... ut impii perditique homines redirent ad viam salutis, et quamvis 
severissimas sui Ordinis leges servaret, et exequeretur, negotia tamen gra- 
vissima pro tuenda Catholicae Ecclesiae dignitate suscepit, et feliciter 
expedivit.15 


Pius VI, 1783. In declaring the authenticity of miracles wrought 
by Lawrence, this pope said: 


Ut quemadmodum septem ante annos Venerabilis Servi Dei sanctimonia, 
ejusque zelus ad animarum salutem per verbum Dei promovendum unius 
miraculi approbatione illustrari incoeperat. . . . 


10. Ibid., p. 50. 

11. Ibid., pp. 50-51. 

12. Ibid., p. 51. 

13. Ibid., pp. 51-52. 

14. Brennan, op. cit., p. 263 — Feb. 13, 1734. 
15. H. a F., op. cit., pp. 52-53. 
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Heroicae Virtutes Ven. Servi Dei Laurentii a Brundusio, resque ab eo 
ad Catholicae Fidei incrementum et decus, atque ad populorum salutem prae- 
clarissime gestae, quum probatae essent decreto s.m. Clem. Papae XIV.... 


In the Brief of beatification of Lawrence, the pope wrote: 


{Laurentius est inter eos} qui terrenis degentes praeclarissima exempla 
vindicandae religionis, imitandaeque virtutis Fagg: reliquerunt . . . qui prae- 
dicationi evangelii, proximorum saluti assidue incubuit...[{Ipse enim} in 
potentias Domini ingressus, et Nobis Petri navim assidua tempestate iactatam 
sollicite gubernantibus, et Ecclesiae universae { protectionis erit }.1° 


When on January 18, 1783, Pius VI approved the two miracles 
for Lawrence’s beatification, Father General Erhard of Radkers- 
burg, O. F. M. Cap., thanked the pope. In reply, the Pontiff said: 


As Innocent III beheld the Seraphic Father, St. Francis, upholding the 
Church, We pray that this Servant of God, who faithfully imitated the 
glorious Patriarch, may, in like manner, defend the Church, continually 
exposed to persecution, with the same zeal which, during life, he displayed 
for the Catholic Faith.!7 


Leo XIII, 1881. In canonizing Lawrence of Brindisi, Pope Leo 
XIII crowned the long process which the order had carried on for 
257 years. This Pontiff lavishly praised the zeal, erudition, preach- 
ing, and apostolic labors of the great Capuchin. 


Nam non modo gallicam et teutonicam linguam plane didicit, sed etiam 
graecam, chaldaicam, syriacam et maxime hebraicam, in qua tantum valuit, 
ut hebraei, qui illum audiebant, hominem suae nationis audire iurarent. 
Nempe Deus, sicut Apostolis, Laurentio linguarum donum largitus est, ut 
plurimorum ore loqueretur, qui ad plurimorum salutem destinatus erat.!8 

Antequam ad sacerdotium per aetatem promoveri posset [Laurentius} 
sacras ad populum conciones {habuit jussu superiorum}. 

Brevi eo pervenit, ut sacrarum litterarum sententiam non modo probe 
nosset et optime interpretaretur, sive ad fidelium mentes erudiendas animosque 
ad virtutes inflammandos, sive ad hebraeorum perfidiam et haereticorum 
arrogantiam castigandam, sed etiam earum verba memoria teneret et promptis- 
sime fideliterque tum latino tum hebraico idiomate, prouti oportebat, 
effunderet.!9 


16. Ibid., pp. 53-54. Breve Beatificationis Ven. S. Dei Laur. a Brun. O. F. M. Cap., 
Illustrium pietate, 23 Maii, 1783. Bull. O. F. M. Cap., 1X (Oceniponte, 1884), pp. 172- 
173. 

17. Brennan, op. cit., p. 265. Lorenzo D’ Aosta, op. cit., p. 319. 

18. Bulla Canonizationis B. Laurentii a Brundusio, O. F.M.Cap., Infelices mundi 
clientes, Dec. 8, 1881. Analecta O.F. M. Cap., Ill (Romae, 1887), pp. 65-74; H. a F., 
Op. cit., pp. 54-62. 

19. Ibid., p. 57. It is a tradition in the order that Popes Leo XIII and Pius X 
desired the publication of the works of St. Lawrence for the good of souls and 
the increase of the Saint’s glory. H. a F., op. cit., p. 215. 
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Munus [praedicandi] ... libenter suscepit, atque ita implevit, ut admira- 
tioni hominum propter eloquentiam et sanctitatem eius uberrimus accederet 
animarum fructus.?° 

Sacerdotio auctus, maiora, uti par erat, Laurentius aggressus est, curas, 
labores, offensiones, aemulationes, pericula atque ipsa vitae discrimina nihili 
faciens, ut Dei legatione apud homines fungeretur, cunctique, se hortatore, 
Jesum Christum sequerentur et diligerent.?1 

Quamquam autem ad catholicorum mores reformandos, pietatemque 
fovendam potissimum intenderet, tamen haereticos non neglexit, ipsique 
Judaeis convertendis, Pontificum Maximorum iussu, qui illius noverant et 
.doctrinam et virtutem cum singulari hebraicae linguae peritia coniunctam, 
haud mediocrem navavit operam.?? 

Deinde Italia egressus, Pannoniam, Bohemiam, Belgium, Helvetiam, 
Germaniam, Galliam, Hispaniam, Lusitaniam peragravit; ubique opere et 
sermone potens, ubique virtutum exemplar, errorum et vitiorum extirpator, 
religionis defensor, pontificiae auctoritatis vindex, debilium praesidium, 
miserorum solatium, principum qua consiliarius, qua adiutor, populorum 
moderator, concordiae et publicae felicitatis auctor. Quamobrem minime 
mirum est Romanos Pontifices, Caesares, potentissimos tum Italiae, tum 
externarum regionum principes, in maximis difficillimisque rebus, ex quarum 
recta administratione felicique exitu christianae civilisque reipublicae salus 
pendebat, Laurentii operam certatim adhibuisse.?3 

Tot tantisque negotiis implicitus, nihilominus animarum saluti studere 
perrexit, et summam, quam merito florenti adhuc aetate, adeptus erat auctori- 
tatem et gloriam, eo unice amavit quod ad miseros relevandos, ad peccatores 
convertendos, haereticos profligandos sibi esset adiumento, vimque et ampli- 
tudinem sacri ministerii mirum in modum augeret.?4 

Sodales autem praecipua caritate dilexit; et inclitum Ordinem, cui fere 
a pueritia nomen dederat, non modo scientia et virtute rerumque gestarum 
gloria illustrare, sed etiam amplificare et ad maiora provehere prs ch pluribus 
per Europam, et praesertim in Germania, Moravia, Austria et Tirolo Capucci- 
norum domiciliis erectis unde magnorum et sanctorum virorum seges extitit.25 

Emicuerunt in eo... fides, spes et caritas...hinc ardentissimum animas 
salvandi desiderium; hinc tenerrimus erga Dei Genitricem amor, cui quae- 
cumque a Christo accepisset accepta he: hinc denique sincerissimus 
catholicae veritatis amor, fortissima haeresum et errorum omnium abominatio, 
formissima sublimi huic beati Petri Cathedrae devotio.?6 


Benedict XV, 1919. On the occasion of the three-hundredth 
anniversary of the death of St. Lawrence, this pope declared: 


Inter praestantissimos viros, qui Dei providentia in Ecclesiae laborantis 
auxilium umquam excitati sunt, insignem profecto locum obtinet praeclarum 


20. Ibid. 
21. Ibid., p. 58. 
22. Ibid. 

23. Ibid. 

24. Ibid., p. 60. 

25. Ibid., p. 61. 

26. Ibid., pp. 61-62. 
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illud vestri Ordinis decus, Laurentius a Brundusio; . . . Incredibile est quo apo- 
stolatus ardore Fidem tueri et propagare contenderit. ... Legationes plures 
easque nobilissimas fidei causa suscepit, in quibus Apostolicae Sedis iura, cui 
fuit addictissimus, constanter defendere consuevit. . . . Itaque tanti viri tamque 
de Ecclesia et civili hominum societate bene meriti, saeculorum celebrari 
memoriam dignum plane est atque opportunum . . . vosque, ut gloriae huius 
haciedes, alacres vestigiis eius insistite, ut vestra in Ecclesiam civilemque rem 
promerita, cum Apostolica Sede coniuncti augeatis.27 


Pius XI, 1928, 1930, 1933, 1934. The volumes of St. Lawrence’s 
works were sent to the pope as they were published. In acknowledg- 
ing the reception of the first volume, Cardinal Peter Gasparri, Papal 
Secretary of State, wrote: 


Id placuit admodum Beatissimo Patri qui non dubitat quin multi ex 
huiusmodi librorum pervulgatione opportuna hauriant christianae perfectionis 
ptaecepta et uberes percipiant pietatis fructus.?8 


In 1930, the present Holy Father, as Papal Secretary of State, 
expressed this hope of Pope Pius XI: 


Futurum enim confidit Augustus Pontifex ut hae scriptiones a vobis 
pervulgatae vel in posterum pervulgandae, ad christianae perfectionis in- 
stituta fortiter suaviterque lectorum animos excitando, uberes afferant salu- 
taresque fructus.29 


In two allocutions to the Capuchin General Curia and the alumni 
of the Capuchin International College of St. Lawrence of Brindisi 
in Rome, Pope Pius XI praised the Saint in these words: 


A saint whose glory is great enough to shed lustre not only on an in- 
stitution, but on an entire nation.3° 
He was a great light of learning and holiness.>! 


II. TESTIMONY OF THE LITURGY 


The feast of St. Lawrence of Brindisi, O. F. M. Cap., Confessor, 


is observed on July 23; and the introit of the Mass on this day is 
as follows: 


27. “Litterae Apostolicae Min. Generali directae, tertio elapso saeculo ab obitu S. 
Laurentii a Brundusio,” Analecta O.F. M.Cap., XXXV (Romae, 1919), pp. 65-66. 
H. a F., op. cit., pp. 62-63. 

28. S. Laurentii a Brun., op. cit., II, Pars I, p. 3. H. a F., op. cit., p. 219, 

29. S. Laurentii a Brun., op. cét., Il, Pars Il, p. v. Other letters of this kind by 
Cardinal Pacelli are in III, p. v (1933); IV, p. vi (1935); V, p. ii (1938). 

30. Osservatore Romano (Citta del Vaticano, Feb. 18, 1933). 

31. Ibid. (Mar. 1, 1934). 
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In sermonibus Domini opera ejus, sol illuminans per omnia respexit, et 
gloria Domini plenum est opus ejus.3? 


The oration for the feast of St. Lawrence is the following: 


Deus qui ad ardua quaeque pro nominis tui gloria, et animarum salute, 
beato Laurentio Confessori tuo spiritum consilii et fortitudinis contulisti; da 
nobis in eodem spiritu et agenda cognoscere, et cognita ejus intercessione 
perficere.33 


The old martyrological eulogy read: 


Beati Laurentii a Brundusio Confessoris Ordinis Capuccinorum, qui post 
immensos pro Catholica Religione, et animarum salute exantlatos labores, 
virtutibus et prodigiis clarus Lisbonae XI Kal. Augusti beato fine quievit, 
cujus memoria religiosissime colitur.34 


This eulogy, approved May 23, 1783, at the beatification of 
Lawrence, was used till his canonization in 1881. Since then the 
following is read: 


Ulyssipone in Lusitania, sancti Laurentii a Brundusio, Sacerdotis et Con- 
fessoris ; qui Ordinis Minorum sancti Francisci Capuccinorum Minister exstitit 
Generalis, atque, divini verbi praedicatione et arduis pro Dei gloria gestis 
praeclarus, a Leone Decimo tertio, Summo Pontifice, Sanctorum fastis ad- 
scriptus est.35 


In the lessons of the second nocturn, since his canonization, 
accidental changes have been made. They are now more elegant in 
their Latinity, and certain expressions praising Lawrence in the 
Bull of Canonization have been inserted. The lessons both of 1783 
and of 1882 stress his prodigious learning, preaching, and general 
apostolate; e. g.: 


Votis nuncupatis, philosophiam ac theologiam apprime didicit: et quod 
aliis muniis tempus superesset, Graecae, Hebraicae, Chaldaicae, Germanicae, 
Gallicae, Hispanicae linguis studendo impendebat, easque plane didicit: in 
Hebraica vero tantum valuit, ut Hebraei qui illum concionantem audiebant, 
hominem suae nationis audire faterentur. Sacerdos consecratus, se totum pro- 
curandae animarum saluti devovit. Non laboribus, non vigiliis, non ipsi vitae, 
qua non semel periclitatus est, pepercit, ut omnes Christo lucrifaceret. In 
aulas principum et in conventus tum Hebraeorum tum haereticorum pene- 
travit; atque totam fere Europam, viam salutis aeternae populis common- 
strans; peragravit. Innumerabiles peccatores perditissimasque mulieres ad 


32. Eccl. 42, 15, 16. Missale Romanum ad usum Fratrum Minorum Capuccinorum 
(Romae, 1934), die 23 Julii. 

33. Ibid. 

34, Bullarium O.F. M.Cap. (Oeniponte, 1884), IX, 173. 

35. Martyrologium Romanum (Romae, 1930), die 22 Julii, p. 172. 
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poenitentiam convertit; haereticos ad falsa dogmata ejuranda, vi veritatis 
adegit, Hebraeos confutavit. Tanti viri sanctitatem cum sapientia conjunctam, 
Deus ipse confirmavit sequentibus signis; inter quae celeberrima memoratur 
victoria de Turcis, Laurentio praeeunte et felicem belli exitum praeter omnem 
christianorum ducum spem praenuntiante, in Hungaria a nostris reportata. 
Virtutibus omnibus in gradu heroico eminuit; consilii item ac prudentiae 
donis. ... Tenerrimoque amore Deiparam prosequebatur, cui quaecumque a 
Christo accepisset, referebat accepta....Prophetiae dono enituit et cordium 
intima penetravit. Propter eximiam sanctitatem, Apostolicae Sedi et omnibus 
fere Europae principibus acceptissimus fuit.3¢ 


The Saint’s apostolate, learning, and holiness are echoed in the 
Mass for his feast. As the introit and collect given above speak of 
his apostolate in general, the epistle (2 Cor. 5, 14-21) indicates his 
charity, zeal, and preaching: 

Pro Christo ergo legatione fungimur, tamquam Deo exhortante per nos. 
Obsecramus pro Christo, reconciliamini Deo.37 

The gradual, tract, and alleluiatic verses picture Lawrence in 
battle: 


Invocavit Altissimum potentem in oppugnando inimicos undique: et 
audivit illum magnus et sanctus Deus, Alleluia.38 


The Gospel (Luke 9:1-6) treats of apostolic preaching. This is 
used in the third nocturn also, where St. Bonaventure’s homily on 
this text is read: 


Fuerunt ad praedicandum missi...illi autem profecti, praedicaverunt 
ubique, Domino cooperante et sermonem confirmante sequentibus signis. 
Unde signum missionis spiritualis ad praedicandum est sanatio audientium 
a morbis vitiorum.39 


Lawrence’s eloquence and learning are glorified in the offertory 
and communion verses: 


Posuit os meum quasi gladium acutum: in umbra manus suae protexit 
me, et posuit me sicut sagittam electam.*° 

In conspectu potentium admirabilis ero, et facies principum mirabuntur 
me.4! 


36. Breviarium Romano-Seraphicum ad usum Fratrum Minorum Capuccinorum 
(Romae, 1936), die 23 Julii. Father Jerome a Fellette, however, quotes from the 
old version of these lessons. Why he does so is not clear. H. a F., op. cit., pp. 64-65. 

37. 2 Cor. 5, 20, 21. 

38. Eccl. 46, 6. Other verses, Ex. 15, 2, 3; Judith, 16, 2-4. 

39. S. Bonaventurae Opera Omnia, VII (Quaracchi, 1895), Comment. in Lucae 
Evan., Cap. IX, p. 217. 

40. Is. 49, 2. 

41. Sap. 8, 11. 
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The secret and postcommunion testify to the Saint’s great love 
for the Holy Eucharist and his devotion in celebrating Holy Mass.” 


III. TESTIMONIES OF CARDINALS AND BISHOPS 


Father Jerome of Fellette quotes praises of St. Lawrence’s scholar- 
ship from eighteen cardinals (many of whom were bishops) and 
twenty archbishops or bishops. Here are listed merely the names 
of these prelates and some of the main testimonies they have given. 


Cardinals 


Card. Spinelli, Bish. Aversa, 1601 

Card. Ant. Cajetan, Archb. Capua, 
1608 

Card. Dietrichstein, Archb. Prague, 
1609 

Card Borghese, Secr. of Paul V, 1609 

Card. Fred. Barromeo, Archb. Milan, 
1626 

Card. Aloy. Bili, 1877 

Card. Cam. de Petro, Bish. Ostia, 
1881 

Card. Monaco La Valletta, Vic. Leo 
XIII, 1881 

Card. José Cala. Vives y Tutd, 1882 

Card. Cajetan Alimonda, 1882 

Card. Joseph Hergenréther, 1910 

Card. Peter Gasparri, Secr. of Pius 
XI, 1928 

Card. Peter La Fontaine, Patr. Venice, 
1928 

Card. Charles Salotti, 1928 


Card. J. Bapt. Nasalli Rocca di 
Corneliano, Archb. Bologna, 1929 

Card. Eugene Pacelli, Secr. of Pius 
XI, 1930-38 

Card. Alexius H. M. Lépicier, Pref. 
Cong. Rel., 19334 

Card. Quidam Ignotus, 173444 


Bishops 


Bishop of Sarzana, 1609 
Bish. Gul. Ruffini, Savona, 1625 
Bishop of Albintimiglia, 1625 
Patri. Marc. Gradenigo, Venice, 1729 
Bish. Febri. Pignatelli, Lupi, 1729 
Bish. Euseb. Magner, Amerino, 1882 
Bish. Pla. M. Schiaffino, Nyssa, 1882 
Bish. Ang. Bersani, Pompei, 1882 
Archb. Jos. Ant. Ferd. Bussolari, 
Modena, 1928-31 
Archb. Bish. And. Hya. Longhin, 
Treviso, 1928-31 


42. “Nothing could keep him from saying Mass daily.” Brennan, op. cit., p. 200. 
Once the Saint walked forty miles from noon till noon to say Mass. “In the early 
years of his priesthood, Lawrence said Mass within the usual time, half an hour,... 
but as he advanced in age he extended the time to two, four, eight, sometimes to ten 
and even twelve hours....If important business had to be transacted...and when 
he celebrated for the people, he finished in the ordinary time...as he proceeded he 
simply lost himself in heavenly contemplation. His ecstasy began at the offertory, 
and deepened as he entered the canon.” Lawrence had the gift of tears at Mass and 
used as many as seven handkerchiefs to dry his tears. These cloths in some cases 
were preserved and later were instrumental in working miracles. In Munich the 
Divine Child appeared to him at Mass. During his thanksgiving after Mass his face 
shone with heavenly light and he seemed to be all on fire. [bid., pp. 200-203. Lorenzo 
D’Aosta, op. cit., pp. 148-153. Athanasius Eisler, O. F.M.Cap., Apostel, Feldherr und 
Diplomat (Fidelis-Druckerei, Linz, 1926), pp. 144-146. 

43. H.a F., op. cit., pp. 66-78; pp. 216-229. 

44. This cardinal whose name has not come down to us is referred to by eleven 
biographers of the Saint and his testimony is given in regard to the writings of the 
Saint. Cf. note 55. 
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Bish. Paol. Tribbioli, Foro Cornelio, Bish. Ant. Vassallo, Nunc. Bavaria, 
1928 1929 

Archb. Corn. Seb. Cuccarollo, Otran- Patri. Anast. Rossi, Constant., 1930 
to, 1928 Archb. Th. Valeri, Brindisi, 1931 

Bish. Aloy. Baccini, S. Angelo in Bish. Ferd. Taddei, Jacarezinho, 1935 
Vado and Urbania, 1928 Bish. Alb. Romita, Boiana, 1936 

Archb. Ger. Sanctes Menegazzi, Pom- Bish. Triphon Pederzolli, Parenzo 
peiopolis in Paphlagonia, 1928 and Pola, 19364 


To this list of prelates we add two Capuchin bishops well known 
in our times, namely, Bishop Vigilius della Zuana who became 
Bishop of Carpi in 1941; and Bishop Hilarin Felder, who in 1938, 
was consecrated Titular Bishop of Gerrha. Bishop della Zuana is 
the former Capuchin Father General Vigilius of Valstagna, under 
whose able direction the works of St. Lawrence finally began to 
be published. Bishop Felder is the famous Capuchin apologete, 
whose advice and help were a valuable aid to the editors of St. 
Lawrence’s works. 


Cardinal Spinelli, Bishop of Aversa, 1609: 
Father Lawrence is an excellent person of rare goodness and doctrine.‘ 


Bishop William Ruffini of Savona, 1625: 

Father Lawrence was esteemed by all as a saint on account of his holy 
life and his great learning, whereby in his sermons he converted many 
immersed in the errors of heresy.47 


Bishop Fabricius Pignatelli of Lupi, 1729: 
Father Lawrence diffused the good odor of Christ ...by the fervor of 
his zeal and by the power of his doctrine.*® 


Cardinal Monaco La Valletta, Secretary of Leo XIII, 1881: 

An apostolic man, powerful in word and in work, who by his holiness 
of life and by his learned preaching was able, as delegate of the popes, to 
win the good graces of Christian princes and to combat the heresies of the 
sixteenth century, which threatened to invade the Christian nations like 
a torrent.49 


Cardinal José Calasanctius Vives y Tuté, O. F. M. Cap., 1882: 
Hammer of heretics, apostle of nations, his name will be great amongst 
the great.5° 


45. H. a F. op. cit., pp. 66-78; pp. 216-229. 

46. Ibid., p. 66. Unless stated otherwise, all these testimonies of Cardinals and 
bishops are from the Italian originals. 

47. Ibid., p. 70. 

48. Ibid., p. 72. 

49. Ibid., p. 76. 

50. Ibid. From the Spanish original Vida de S. Lorenzo de Brindis (Barcelona, 
1882), p. 1. 
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Cardinal Cajetan Alimonda, 1882: 

He is rich in doctrine and in the highest knowledge. He knows the 
Bible by chapter and verse so well that if it would ever be lost, he would 
rewrite it from memory. He knows the Holy Fathers profoundly and one 
could say he has the theologians and canonists at his fingertips. They call 
him a new St. Thomas Aquinas. He sheds light on the divine mysteries; he 
proves the dogmas and laws of the Church. . . . There is certainly no one like 
him to shame and refute the infidels and the Protestants. ... He is a polyglot 
or better still he is an incarnation of the old Apostles, who speaking to all 
the human races were understood by all. He is a living Pentecost.>! 


Bishop Eusebius Magner of Amerino, 1882: 

He was sought after by all in the sacred ministry of preaching, for all 
knew his unction, his dignity, and the force of his apostolic we In his 
sermons to the heretics, Lawrence, vigilant as a soldier, devout as a hermit, 
with prayers, sighs, eloquence, and doctrine, conquered them and obliged 
them to silence. Princes and prelates wrote to the popes and rejoiced over the 
immense services Lawrence had rendered to the Catholic cause; he confounded 
Protestant preachers, he converted heretics and confirmed Catholics in de- 
fending the faith.5? 


Bishop Angelus Bersani of Pompei, 1882: 
Bible in hand he draws out such brilliant proofs for the advent of Christ 
and the divinity of His faith, that the Jews, humiliated and confused, if 


they do not convert, they cease at least to outrage Christianity... . Bohemia 
was saved from Protestantism by his tireless and illuminated work.>3 


Cardinal Joseph Hergenréther, 1910: 
[Lawrence was} one of the new forces raised by God in opposition to 
the Protestant pseudo-reformation.>4 


A certain cardinal, Consultor of the S. Cong. of Rites (1734), who ex- 
amined the works of Lawrence said: 
Lawrence really ought to be ranked amongst the Doctors of the Church.>5 


Archbishop Joseph Anthony Ferdinand Bussolari, O. F. M. Cap., of Modena 
(General of the Capuchin order as Father Joseph Anthony of San Giovanni 
in Persiceto, 1920-1926), 1928 and 1931: 

In the Mariale, 1 see with ever growing wonderment and affection, how 
great was the tender love of St. Lawrence of Brindisi for the Mother of God 
and I appreciate his treasures of erudition and the graceful comparisons he 
uses to exalt the privileges of Mary. In reading this volume the thought has 
often occurred to me — Ah! if devout souls and sacred orators would only 
have recourse to works such as this (instead of going to secondary sources) 
in which the saints give us their thoughts and reveal their sentiments in such 


51. Ibid., pp. 76-77. 

52. Ibid., p. 77. Most of these testimonies are from private letters kept in the 
Capuchin Archives of Rome and Venice. Others are from panegyrics and lives of 
the Saint. 

53. Ibid., p. 78. 

54. Ibid., pp 78-79. 

55. Ibid., p. 217. Eleven biographers are quoted for this text. 
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a way that the words inflame our hearts. Ah! Indeed if such were the case 
how much good would it not bring to souls and the whole Church! 

{In the _— Lutheranae Doctrinae} one can feel the force of the 
Saint’s zeal and doctrine against Luther. One cannot but admire the apologetic 
importance of this work and at the same time deplore the fact that so great 
a treasure has remained hidden until our times.>¢ 


Archbishop Andrew Hyacinth Longhin, O. F. M. Cap., Bishop of Treviso, 
1928 and 1931: 

The figure of the Saint steps forth from these works like a giant. Till 
now we did not appreciate his great intellectual talents. 

Our confrére St. Lawrence of Brindisi was known but partly till now... .. 
We did not know his value as a writer, an orator, and a controversialist. 
His works, filled with an enchanting biblical and patristic lore, were a hidden 
treasure. Today the treasure comes forth and is our common patrimony, 
showing forth in their true light the genius, the profound and wonderful 
wisdom of our illustrious confrére. 

Even they who know the history of Luther profoundly will read this 
work against Luther with great profit. Here the Gint again shows himself 
a profound theologian, and an unconquerable apologete. He leaves the heretic 
no escape, he beats him with vigor, and knowing the heretical writings very 
well, Lawrence uses them to confound the enemy. It is a stupendous work !°7 


Bishop Paolino Tribbioli, O. F. M. Cap., of Foro Cornelio, 1928: 
The edition is superb and the doctrine of the Saint is excellent. If you 
continue in this way you will be dealing with a Doctor of the Church.*8 


Archbishop Cornelius Sebastian Cuccarollo, O. F. M. Cap., of Otranto, 1928: 

I hail the first volume of the Opera Omnia of St. Lawrence with joy. He 
sings the glories of Mary with the heart of St. Bernard and St. Alphonse, even 
though with a different voice. Reading this work will give us a more intimate 
knowledge of the dignity and privileges of Mary, a knowledge that will 
lead to greater love. This knowledge will be useful to all scholars, especially 
sacred orators. In this work they will find an abundance of noble thoughts, 
which after personal study and meditation they can give in their own way 
to suit modern audiences. These thoughts are well grounded in patristics and 
the Sacred Scripture, in which St. Lawrence, living in an age when the con- 
troversy with Protestants was so great, was so well versed that one could 
apply to him the words said of another priest: ““Lectione assidua et medita- 
tione diuturna pectus suum bibliothecam fecerat Christi” (S. Hier; Epist. 3 ad 
Heliodorum) ...In reading the Mariale we see Lawrence emerge as a “‘scriba 
doctus in regno coelorum” worthy of shining in the seraphic firmament 
“quasi stella in perpetuas aeternitates.”59 


Cardinal Peter La Fontaine, Patriarch of Venice, 1928 and 1935: 
I congratulate the sainted author for his study and piety in regard to 
the Mother of God; then for his excellent theological science, in which he 


56. Ibid., p. 220. 
57. Ibid., p. 221. 
58. Ibid., p. 222. 
59. Ibid., pp. 222-223. 
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embraces everything that can be preached about the Mother of God; finally 
for his rich and elegant Latin style.%° 

From this work on Lutheranism we see clearly who Luther and Laiser 
were and what was their doctrine.® 


Bishop Aloysius Baccini, O. F. M. Cap., of San Angelo in Vado and Urbania, 
1928: 

Traditum a patribus acceperam in prima iuventa, Ordinem nostrum the- 
saurum sacrae doctrinae possidere absconditum in codicibus S. Laurentii a 
Brundusio. ... Thesaurus portendebatur certe ex auctoris ingenio summo, 
studio constanti, praeclare gestis in ministerio verbi, et gy ae ex charisma- 
tibus Spiritus Sancti, _ more apostolorum, indubie participaverat. ... 
Nunc... jam ex typis edito primo volumine, in quo de privilegiis et laudibus 
B. M. Virginis absolutissimus sermo est, vetus nostrorum opinio confirmatur, 
Laurentium Capulatorum familiae divinitus datum esse, ut primaevae S. Fran- 
cisci soboli S. Bonaventuram. Ad instar huius seraphici Doctoris, lucet et ardet 
Laurentius noster, cuius devotissimam pietatem, immensam eruditionem bibli- 
cam, concinnas acutasque sententias, venustam dicendi rationem admiramur, 
coniunctas cum vi magna argumentandi. 

Non dubito, quin studiosi et sacerdotes quam maxime Opera S. Laurentii, 
quae affabre eduntur, versaturi sint manu diurna atque nocturna: nam in tis 
studiosi doctrinam, concionatores materiam sermonum, meditantes pabulum 
animae invenient abundanter.S2 


Archbishop Gerard Sanctes Menegazzi, O. F. M. Cap., Titular of Pompeiopolis 
in yay eo 1928: 

e Mariale is a precious source from which preachers can obtain pro- 
found doctrine and siden devotion to the Blessed Mother of God.® 


Cardinal Charles Salotti, 1928: 

I have received the Mariale of St. Lawrence and I am surprised at the 
amount of material from the pen of this man, who occupies a very important 
place in the history of Italy, the Church, and civilization.%4 


Bishop Anthony Vassallo, Apostolic Nuncio to Bavaria, 1929: 

The Mariale of St. Lawrence... is magnificent in regard to its noble 
matter treated by a genius and a saint.... This should be an honor to the 
Venetian Capuchins, a help to the clergy and the faithful, but above all a 
glory to the great Mother of God.® 


Cardinal John Baptist Nasalli Rocca di Corneliano, Archbishop of Bologna, 
1929: 

The works of St. Lawrence will be an ornament to my library and to that 
of the archdiocese. I must often speak and write about the Mother of God 
and I shall in future use this precious work of the great Saint.6¢ 


60. Ibid., p. 223. 
61. Ibid., p. 224. 
62. Ibid., pp. 224-225. 
63. Ibid., p. 225. 
64. Ibid. 
65. Ibid., p. 226. 
66. Ibid. 
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ay 4 Anastasius Rossi, Patriarch of Constantinople, 1930: 

I thank you for your precious gift [of the works of St. Lawrence} and 
express my congratulations on their superb edition ...superb, I say, both 
for the material and for the form of the volumes.‘7 


Archbishop Thomas Valeri, of Brindisi, 1933: 
I hope that the publication of the works of the great Capuchin, conducted 


so expertly, will serve to pave the way to the title of Doctor, which would 
fit him so well.% 


Cardinal Alexius Henry Maria Lépicier, Prefect of the Congregation of 
Religious, 1933: 

I have received the splendid volume of the Mariale of St. Lawrence of 
Brindisi, and I hasten to express my sincere gratitude together with my deep 
admiration for the exquisite doctrine in this remarkable work. 


Bishop Ferdinand Taddei, of Jacarezinho, 1935: 


I have read the first four volumes of the works of St. Lawrence. ... We 
shall have a new Doctor of the Church in St. Lawrence of Brindisi.7° 


Bishop Albert Romita, of Boiana, 1936: 

If my question is not indiscreet, I would like to know if the process has 
already been begun to declare the great Capuchin a Doctor of the Church. 
This would please me indeed, and I assure you that I would do whatever 
little I am able to cooperate with you.7! 


Bishop Triphon Pederzolli, of Parenzo and Pola, 1936: 

Like a glorious crown there have come forth, recently, the latent works 
of St. Lawrence of Brindisi. Published in an accurate edition, adorned with 
learned notes, demonstrating a vast erudition, they arouse the admiration 
of all. There is thus brought to light a hidden treasure of profound doctrine, 
which unites such jewels of theology, biblical exegesis, oratory, and apologetics 
to a classic style of elegant Latin. The heavy volumes already published are a 
guarantee of a monument more lasting than bronze, which the learned and 
industrious Fathers of the Venetian Capuchin provinces are raising to our 
commonweal, to the promotion of sacred studies, their inspiration and leader 
being such a glorious saint, formidable hammer of the Lutheran heresy.72 


IV. TESTIMONIES OF OTHERS IN AUTHORITY 


Religious Superiors, secular princes, ambassadors, and other 
officials have witnessed to the scholarship of St. Lawrence of Brin- 
disi. The following examples will suffice: 


67. Ibid., pp. 226-227. 

68. Ibid., p. 227. 

69. Ibid. 

70. Ibid., p. 228. 

71. Ibid. 

72. Ibid., pp. 228-229. Testimonies from the letters of Cardinals Peter Gasparti 
and Eugene Pacelli are given above; cf. notes 28 and 29. 
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Joseph Luna, Official of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, 1756: 

Ven. Laurentius a Brindisi qui . . . et de aliena salute sollicitus . . . eamdem 
viam ... tuto decurrere docuit; nec omisit hebraeis et haereticis veram Fidem 
ostendere, assidua Sacrae Scripturae explanatione, et verbi Dei praedicatione.’3 


Hilary Aliprandi, Official of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, 1876: 
[Laurentius] ingenii celeritate et exquisita doctrina praeclarus, multiplici 
linguarum cognitione et dicendi copia perinsignis. . . . 74 


Venantius of Lisle-en-Rigault, Minister General, O. F. M. Cap., 1919: 
Quid enim in eo [Laurentio} magis mirandum, an... scriptoris abundan- 
tia, an scientiae profunditas, an ardentissimus animarum zelus. . . . 75 


Balthassar de Zufiga, Spanish Ambassador to Emperor Rudolph, 1607: 
Father Lawrence of Brindisi... a man of great learning.” 


Phillip III, King of Spain, 1609: 


The entire court held him [Lawrence] in great esteem... and sought to 
hear him preach.77 


Charles Albert, Duke of Bavaria, 1733: 


Piissimus vir [Laurentius] . . . cum haeresis sursum deorsum omnia vertere 
conaretur, sese heroica magnanimitate, velut murum pro Domo Dei opposuerit, 
Germania tota, et prae primis Hungaria testes sunt... . Maximilianus, primus 
Bavariae Elector . . . dictum P. Laurentium .. . pro Dei Ecclesia, pro retinenda 
Sanctae Romanae Sedis Auctoritate, pro asserenda Orthodoxae Fidei puritate 
vocaverit in auxilium.78 


James III, King of England (Stuart Pretender) , 1734: 


Inter tot rerum discrimina, totque inter errorum nubila nulli inferior sin- 
gulariter, et heroice effulsit [Laurentius} ...Conpertum enim habemus, quod 
totus Vitae illius cursus unus equidem fuit cum vigili hoste Polycarpo Laisero, 
coeterisque Sectariis conflictus; et quoties cum subdolis, et implacabilibus 
Haereticorum, Hebraeorumque Magistris aut per Conciones aut per Dogmati- 
cas disputationes signa contulit, toties Polycarpum ipsum, caeterosque Catho- 
licae veritatis doctrinae, et Ecclesiae infensissimos hostes profligavit.79 


73. Ibid., p. 73. From the Acts of Beatification. 

74. Ibid., p. 74. From the Acts of Beatification. 

75. Ibid., p. 79. Analecta O.F. M. Cap., XXXV (1919), p. 67. On p. 79, Father 
Jerome of Fellette also quotes from a letter of Father Pacificus of Sejano, Min. Gen. 
O. F.M. Cap. (1910), to Pope Pius X, in which the Saint is praised for his learn- 
ing; and it adds that some seven hundred bishops and other illustrious persons had 
united with His Apostolic Majesty of Austria begging that the Office and Mass of 
St. Lawrence be extended to the universal Church. Collectio Act. S.S.D.N. Pii Papae 
X Minoriticae Familiae respicientium (Romae, 1910), pp. 6-7, appendix. 

76. H. a F., op. cit., p. 62. From the Spanish original. Other rulers quoted are 
Maximilian, Duke of Bavaria, 1624; King Phillip V and Queen Isabella of Spain, 
1722; Queen Maria Clementina Sobieski Stuart, 1734 (with James III); Jerome 
Dentice, Imperial Counsellor, 1601. Many of the lesser nobility of various lands 
also petitioned for the beatification and canonization of Lawrence. 

77. Ibid., p. 83. From the Spanish original. 

78. Ibid., pp. 84-85. 

79. Ibid., pp. 85-86. 
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Maurice Scholer, Carthusian Prior, 1928: 


May the excellent works of St. Lawrence, critically edited with such care, 
find many admirers; and may St. Lawrence, that glorious light of the Cap- 
uchin order, be taken from obscurity and placed on a prominent candlestick.®° 


John Baptist Frey, S.S., Secretary of the Pontifical Biblical Commission, 
1935: 


I must say that I had never suspected that St. Lawrence had written such 
developed works on Sacred Scripture. It is a joy to turn over these pages, 
where a knowledge so profound allies itself with the piety of a saint.8! 


V. TESTIMONIES OF OTHER LEARNED MEN 


Scholars of every rank, even rabbis, have testified to the learning 
of St. Lawrence of Brindisi. These testimonies range from general 
remarks to very detailed praise, especially since the works of the 
Saint have been published. Father Jerome of Fellette cites ninety-two 
testimonies of writers in various ages and countries who praise the 
scholarship of St. Lawrence. Some of these praises are in books, 
whilst others are scattered in some forty-two periodicals of modern 
Europe (e. g., Angelicum, Archivum Franc. Hist., Civilta Cattolica, 
Collectanea Francescana, Divus Thomas, Ephemerides Theo. Lovan., 
Gregorianum, Italia Francescana, Orient, Revue Bénédictine, Verbum 
Domini, Zeitschrift fir Kat. Theologie, etc.). 


Some of these testimonies we hope to use in later articles regard- 
ing special works of St. Lawrence. Here we present merely five 
typical examples. 


Alphonso Fernandez, O. P., 1611: 


Father Lawrence of Brindisi had great success against the heretics with his 
sermons, full of fervent spirit.82 


Matthew Rader, S. J., 1628: 

Magnus et illustris vir [Laurentius} sacris in litteris tantos progressus fecit 
ut reconditos scripturae divinae sensus ingenii acumine penetrarit, aperuerit, 
et explanarit.85 


Charles Butler (whose testimony is of special value inasmuch as he declares 
that St. Lawrence used a method of teaching which became general through 
Father Petau), 1826: 


80. Ibid., p. 229. From the German original. 

81. Ibid., pp. 232-233. From the French original. 

82. Ibid., p. 140. Historia Eclesiastica de Nuestros Tiempos (Toledo, 1611), p. 
375. From the Spanish original. 

83. Ibid., p. 141. Bavaria Pia (Monachii, 1628). 
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{Lawrence} was a man of extraordinary genius... of rare merit in the 
apostolate ... of an exceptional wisdom and eloquence ...a master of theol- 
ogy who followed a vast method in teaching, which later was used by Father 
Petau in his book on Theological Dogmas . .. and became general. Lawrence 
was wise, prudent, and active for the Faith, so that he merited the confidence 
of rulers and the admiration and applause of nations.84 


Joseph Miiller, S. J., 1929 (after the publication of the Mariale) : 


The sermons are entirely theological; they offer a complete Mariology, 
though not in systematic form and order. In general, they appeal more to 
the mind than to the heart. ... Nevertheless deep feeling and love for the 
Mother of God breaks forth at times in intimate and touching exclamations 
and greetings. The sermons are all rich in material. They are born of an 
unusually ideal concept. The Sacred Scriptures find the most abundant use. 
Obviously the sainted author had a wide and deeply penetrating knowledge 
of the Sacred Scriptures; . . . he lived so to say in them. It is indeed of special 
interest, that through the publication of the Mariale, St. Lawrence of Brin- 
disi becomes a new, important witness, both for the faith of his time in the 
Immaculate Conception, then not yet defined, and for doctrines not yet de- 
fined, namely, Mary’s corporal Assumption into Heaven and her Office as 
Mediatrix in Redemption and in the application of its fruits — the distribu- 
tion of graces. The Saint frequently s of Mary’s Mediation in regard to 
all graces, as of an undoubted and known truth.... For him, as for other 
saints and ecclesiastical writers, who treat of Mediation in regard to all graces, 
Mary is not only advocata nostra, sapientissima et omnipotens, mediatrix 
optima inter Christum et homines, and mater nostra amantissima ; but for him 
she is also the expressed collum mysticum in corpore Ecclesiae, aquaeductus 
gtatiarum, thesauraria omnium bonorum Dei.®> 


Rabbi Isaac Zolli, Professor in the University of Padua, 1936 (after the 
publication of the Explanatio in Genesim) : 


St. Lawrence was not only a learned apologete, but also a man full of 
sentiment, as can be seen from some pages of his Explanatio...the learned 
treatise on Genesis. . . . 


The edition of the Explanatio, which covers the first eleven chapters of 
Genesis, is prepared in a manner beyond all praise. Profound and rich doc- 
trine, great acumen, and a vivid sense of piety, render this treatise (written 
in elegant Latin and adorned with varied information) truly attractive and 
useful. St. Lawrence is most praiseworthy as an exegete of the Old Testament. 
First he gives the literal Latin translation of the massoretic text; then the 
literal translation of the Greek translation. At times even, whenever it occurs, 
he gives some fragment of the original Greek text. Moreover he gives the 
exact, literal translation of the Ongelos Targum, which he calls “interpres 
chaldaicus,” and the translation of the Aramaic paraphrase, called the Jeru- 
salem Targum. He gives a résumé of, or at times translates into Latin, the 
explanations given by a whole series of medieval Hebrew exegetes (Rashi 


84. Ibid., p. 146. Vite dei Santi (Venezia, 1826), B. Lorenzo da Brindisi. 
85. Ibid., pp. 247-248. Review of the Mariale in Zeitschrift fiir Katholische Theo- 
logie, vol. 53 (1929), p. 439. From the German original. 
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whom he calls Rabbi Salomon; Ibn Ezra — Rabbi Abraham Aben Ezra — 
Nachmanide; Abrabanel; etc.). In general the references to these comments 
are correct. 


In this exposition, he follows the interpretation given by the Fathers of 
the Church and the Catholic writers in general . . . the richness and exactitude 
of the footnotes regard not only the references to the religious literature, but 
also to the various works belonging to the most diverse branches of knowl- 
edge, which the Saint explains and discusses in the course of his exegetical 
work. One can say that the principal arguments treated by St. Lawrence, 
thanks to the bibliographical apparatus supplied by the Capuchin editors, 
will become the basis for any and every research in this material.86 


Testimonies of the Capuchin order, its superiors, preachers, and 
writers we hope to discuss later as forming a precious testimonial 
added to the constant tradition testifying to the scholarship of this 
great man. From what is here given we see that the testimonies of 
all ranks and ages since the sixteenth century agree in declaring 
St. Lawrence a learned friar. As his works are being published, 
additional testimonials are set down in writing. Should anyone find 
a new testimony, especially in English, he is kindly asked to send 
it to the author of ths article, with exact references. 


The writer expects to write a special article on the testimony of 
Laurentian Iconography, describing any picture or statue represent- 
ing the Saint with pen, or book, or both. Notice of any picture or 
statue of that type will be welcome and gratefully accepted. 


In fact, we would like to invite others to study the works of 
St. Lawrence and to write about them so that gradually he may 
become better known and the Church in modern times may derive 
benefit from his learned works. 
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ABNORMALITY IN CURRENT FICTION 


ONTEMPORARY fiction stands knee-deep in abnormalities. 
Through page after page of today’s novel walks nearly every 
type of mental anomaly, from the borderline neurotic to the ma- 
tured psychotic. Realism, buttressed by the unholy trio of pessimism, 
naturalism, and futilism, plumbs the darkest recesses of diseased 
minds. And often enough the apparent or surface abnormality, when 
subjected to ruthless scrutiny, reveals a host of minor perversions. 
By and large, however, fiction entwines itself around the normal 
human being. Yet the strain of abnormality — the actual motif in 
some works —bulks large enough to merit serious investigation. 
Steinbeck’s Of Mice and Men,‘ for example, tells the tale of 
Lennie, a hulking, feeble-minded brute, whose only joy in life is 
looking forward to the day when he can sit in his own home and 
pet the soft fur of rabbits and puppies. Wine for the Vintager’ 
is a futile study of a man whose fountains of creation have run 
dry, and an unbridled nymphomaniac. The hero of Native Son’ 
is Bigger Thomas, a frustrated negro. Countless repressions had 
turned him into a savage moron, scheming, brooding, waiting his 
chance to lash out and kill the society that had crushed him. Kings 
Row* is the story of a small city, any city. The book can best be 
described as an asylum between covers. The pivotal character is 
Parris Mitchell, medical student who later joins a local insane 
asylum. This bit of unintentional symbolism — one asylum within 
another — is one of the author's finest achievements. The latest 
in Faulkner's series of idyllic pastorals, The Hamlet, is a homely 
yarn “...of insanity, avarice, cruelty, rape, and murder, centering 
around the meanest passel of white folks this side of a nineteenth- 
century Russian novel.” 

One of the basic reasons for this flood of abnormality must be 
charged to Sigmund Freud and his theory of psychoanalysis. Re- 
duced to basic terms, Freudianism is the study of repression. For 
instance, suppose a friend had struck you a foul blow. In your 


1. John Steinbeck, Of Mice and Men (Triangle Books, New York, 1938). 
2. Elizabeth Perdix, Wine for the Vintager (Loker Raley, 1939). 

3. Richard Wright, Native Son (Harper, 1940). 

4, Henry Bellamann, Kings Row (Simon and Schuster, 1940). 

5. Newsweek, Apr. 1, 1940, p. 32. 
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blinding anger, the thought of murder rushed to your mind. But 
you quickly repressed the thought. According to Freud, that thought 
passed from the conscious self down into the vast and powerful 
unconscious, the source of the great concealed forces that constitute 
the real driving power behind human actions.° In a word, the un- 
conscious is a giant storehouse for every sort of illicit desire. As 
soon as a sufficient number of repressions have been thus pre- 
maturely entombed, their accumulated energy explodes, and the 
repression-ridden subject nurses a fullblown psychosis. 

Like eagles encircling carrion, the novelist encircled the uncon- 
scious, finding in it a fertile field of research. Since whatever came 
into the mind, of a vicious —or, as some would have it, uncon- 
ventional — nature, was relegated to the unconscious, the denizens 
of that region were a crude and ill-shaped aggregation. Unabashed, 
the novelist waded in. The grotesque and forbidding atmosphere 
of the place dimmed him not a whit. Burrowing here and there, 
he came across characters and deeds found only in his grisliest 
nightmares. But now, when he saw them as it were in actual exist- 
ence, his fears and inhibitions vanished. His own weird dreams had 
been satisfactorily corroborated. Without fear of being regarded as 
morbid, he could spin his tale of abnormality. Thus, fiction turned 
a quick about-face: instead of picturing sane man in a mad world, 
the novelist pictured mad man in a sane world.’ 

The peculiar insidiousness of such an environment lies in the 
artist’s technique. No psychopathic terminology is employed. 
The abnormal character or characters, like the normal, fight 
the current of daily life. Their reaction to that current, how- 
ever, spells the difference in mentality. The normal person will 
evince a stock reaction; the abnormal person, reacting with some 
wild and usually law-breaking move, is presented as a model of 
perfectly normal conduct. We can readily admit that the dividing 
line between the normal and the abnormal is far from being dis- 
tinct and clear-cut; but the novelist does not restrict himself to 
these borderline cases. He often goes over lock, stock, and barrel 
to the padded-cell department. The reader quite naturally identifies 


6. Edna Heidbreder, Seven Psychologies (Century, New York, 1933), p. 387. 
7. G. K. Chesterton, Orthodoxy (Unicorn edn., Sheed and Ward, London, 1939), 
p. 13 ef seq. 
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himself with the hero or heroine. And during the course of this 
particular story, the reader is, theoretically, or at least in some 
way, abnormal. The jump from theory to practice is often, alas, 
very short. 

In reflecting the life of our day, the novelist has an abnormal 
master sheet. We ourselves have a mea culpa to contribute to his 
failure: we are living a far from normal existence. The tremendous 
advance of science has made of life a hit-or-miss, read-as-you-run, 
catch-as-catch-can proposition. There are not enough pigeon-holes 
for all our notes. Our mental fare must be concentrated, capsuled, 
and pre-digested. Almost all knowledge is being bouillon-cubed for 
quintessentialized consumption. Even our hapless trousers must fall 
in line by wearing a built-in crease. In consequence of this universal 
streamlining, the novelist, holding a mirror to life, shows us a 
civilization on the run, pinched and neurotic. So far we cannot 
quibble; for his job is to reflect contemporary life. But when he 
holds up the mirror for three or four hundred pages, then 
brusquely yanks it away, we feel as though he has not been fair. 
He has indeed given us a slice of life. He may even have presented 
an event as it actually happened, but still we are unsatisfied: he 
has not explained or interpreted his picture; he has not revealed 
the reason, the why, of his picture. And art, especially the novelist’s 
art, requires interpretation.® 

Where Freud influenced literature by his theory of repression, 
Henri Bergson influenced literature by his theory of suppression — 
suppression of the intellect. The senses, their loves and yearnings, 
now shot into prominence as the piece de resistance of the novelist. 
Once you dethrone reason, ipso facto, you dethrone the normal man. 
His shell, the man of whims and caprices, the man of vacillating 
judgment, is then in the saddle. Such a man, according to the in- 
tuitionism of Henri Bergson, should be the normal man. Bergson’s 
system of thought began with a good intention: it tried to build 
up spiritualism, against the materialism and mechanism of the last 
century. But his reaction went too far. He rejected intellectualism, 
because, according to his conception, the intellect deformed or falsi- 
fied reality. “The intellect is characterized by a natural inability to 


8. Brother Azarias, F.S.C., Philosophy of Literature (6th edn., O'Shea, New York, 
1890), p. 14 et seq. 
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comprehend life.’ Instead of man’s dominating his environment 
by his rationality, he is made to vibrate sympathetically with it 
through the e/an vital, or vital urge. This classic phrase, now em- 
bodied in our dictionaries, has a rather murky meaning. It may be 
described as some force within us which establishes contact with 
the outside, a sort of thermostat which keeps us far enough away 
from non-living matter to recognize our own identity; and yet close 
enough to institute some kind of relation. Practically, elan vital 
seems to be merely a 10-karat phrase for the more proletarian 
“instinct.” 

Bergson’s elan vital, therefore, is a combination of sense and 
intellect. But since the intellect falsifies reality, both sensory and 
intellectual materials must be brought before the tribunal of sense, 
there to be judged by the ean vital. This insistence upon the judicial 
role of the senses could not help but have dire effects. Arrogating 
to itself the powers of intellect and will, the sensory faculty exercised 
supreme dominion over man. This new faculty reduced man to the 
status of a merely animal mechanism, a sort of ambulating seis- 
mograph, keenly attuned to the vibrations of the world about him, 
and, in turn, vibrating to that same rhythm. The manifold sense 
impressions that floated through the human mind took on a new 
importance. They were like a stream that flowed through our con- 
sciousness. And the stream-of-consciousness theory was born. The 
scum and driftwood that passed through the stream, the amorphous 
flotsam and jetsam of mental life, now made their appearance in 
the pages of the novel. 

The following reason for the prevalence of abnormality in cur- 
rent fiction is set forth with some trepidation; still, with a degree 
of conviction. Briefly, it is this: Only a first-rate author can capti- 
vate the interest in dealing with perfectly normal life and perfectly 
normal reactions; the second-rate author must perforce rely for his 
effect on the perverted, the sadistic, the abnormal. No one would 
claim that this rule is infallibly true. But after all, rules are made 
so that we can recognize the exceptions. And like nearly every 
other, this rule too has its litany of non-conformists. 

If, when reading an ordinary work of fiction, we find that the 
author has in a way woven us into the fabric of his story, he has 


9. Henri Bergson, Creative Evolution, p. 165. 
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fulfilled his mission: our interest has been captured. Instead of 
sightseers, idly gazing into the lives of others, we have doffed our 
own personality, and have walked into the story in the guise of 
the hero or heroine. Once an author has thus far succeeded, his 
talent is obvious. From then on, the difference among authors is 
one of degree, not of kind. The range and variety of literary 
embellishments turn the tide in favor of one or another. But in a 
work dealing with some abnormality, the writer’s job is cut at least 
in half; for this initial interest is already aroused: natural curiosity 
prompts us to nose into an unnatural situation. 

Most of us have eyes constantly peeled for something new. We 
are looking for a thrill. Day-to-day chores, with the cold regularity 
of dripping rain, have deadened our finer sensibilities. Life’s ordi- 
nary things, whose real beauty shines only in the face of their 
absence, appear colorless, insipid. Thus, ever jaded, we are ever 
on the lookout for a stimulant. In this condition, the first smell of 
abnormality stirs us like a violent hypodermic. Hence, the author of 
abnormal fiction is already at work on the very first page; while 
the author of normal fiction must first gather tools with which to 
weave his story. From this point on, the former may dazzle with 
his display of literary pyrotechnics, skyrocketing even to great 
heights. But the fact remains that the foundation, the verbal spade- 
work, was not of his doing; it was done by an inherent weakness of 
human nature. 

If one accepts the above hypothesis, a thorny question arises: 
Since many best-sellers treat of abnormalities, are their authors to 
be branded as second-rate? In other words, from a literary stand- 
point, are some best-sellers inferior in style, relying for a sale on 
their lurid or distorted picture of life? 

Let us admit at the very outset that not all dabblers in perversion 
write with a clumsy pen. Some have a dash and vigor of expression 
which startle by their very vitality. With them we are not concerned; 
rather, with those on the illiterate side, who have indeed a species 
of style, but with the accent on the sty. In the front line stands 
William Faulkner and his sagas of sadism. 

Over a year ago, upon the publication of Faulkner’s latest work, 
The Hamlet, one reviewer euphemistically commented on the au- 
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thor’s complexity or nebulosity.%° But, he continued, if you are a 
Faulkner fan, you will not mind that. To put it bluntly, if you are 
not interested in style or story, merely looking for sadistic revelry, 
look no more; this is your book. 

Mr. Faulkner’s morbid imagination has peopled many novels. 
If the psychological law of defense mechanisms can be applied here 
— that a man whose desires have been frustrated in real life com- 
pensates himself by indulging them in his imagination — it is evi- 
dent that Faulkner’s boyhood ambition must have been to rattle 
the keyring of an insane asylum. To look for a sane character in 
one of his stories is akin to the task of Diogenes and his hopeful 
lantern. Oddly enough, he has confessed that an anemic purse 
drove him to writing shockers. His first few novels shattered no 
sales records. He then turned to painting houses and to carpentry, 
but he still needed money."’ Temporarily stalemated, he racked his 
brain for a “cheap” potboiler. “I took a little time out,” he writes,’ 
“and speculated what a person in Mississippi would believe to be 
current trends, chose what I thought was the right answer and in- 
vented the most horrific tale I could imagine. ...” There is not the 
shadow of a doubt that Sanctuary was a ‘most horrific tale.” It was 
so “horrific” his publisher refused to handle it at the time. The 
latter complained that if he printed the story, “we'd both be in jail.” 
At any rate, Sanctuary eventually saw the bookstands, going into 
numerous editions. Faulkner’s latest work, The Hamlet, is not a 
mite less “horrific.” It should be mailed from the publishing house, 
jacketed — preferably strait — with special padding. 

In the same genre we find James Joyce. Freak writings, like 
anything freakish in nature, possess a certain amount of interest. 
In this respect, Joyce’s output might be termed interesting. Freaks 
in nature, moreover, provoke us either to pity or to wonder. This 
author’s freaks, however, provoked, instead of the pity they de- 
served, a rousing round of acclamation. The most famous pro- 
tagonist of the stream-of-consciousness theory, Joyce has the dubious 


10. Unfortunately, I cannot verify this thought. I well recall reading it at the 
time The Hamlet was published, but I am unable now to check the source. 
11. Cited by C. John McCole, Lucifer at Large (Longmans, New York, 1937), 
p. 121. Cf. also Living Authors, ed. “Dilly Tante” (Wilson, New York, 1932), 
; 421. 
: 12. Introduction to the Modern Library edition of Sanctuary. 
13. C. John McCole, ibid. 
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distinction of having created character, the like of which the world 
had neither seen nor heard. Their emotions were so complex, their 
thought-processes so bewilderingly intricate, that the vernacular was 
unable to give them channels of expression. But Joyce, the surgeon 
of words, went to work. Lancing some words and suturing others, 
he fathered a new species of etymological hybrid. His pages were 
a swirling mass of letters afloat, devoid of the moorings of punc- 
tuation. As a matter of fact, the last forty or fifty pages of Ulysses 
lacked punctuation of any kind. All norms and values were blotted 
out. Life was a vast indeterminate mass, moving, moving, just mov- 
ing. Like Bergson, he saw nothing static; humanity hopelessly 
writhed in the vortex of a whirlpool. 

His Ulysses — “undoubtedly the most influential work of the 
twentieth century” according to one source’ — will, I think, eventu- 
ally be classed among the lesser books of our age, if not forgotten 
altogether. Its initial notoriety has now bogged down into a pitiful 
wonder that it could have been the product of human intelligence. 
As usual, Joyce had trouble finding a sufficiently stouthearted pub- 
lisher. For Ulysses is strong and rancid meat. An earlier work, 
Dubliners, had been given the cold shoulder by no less than twenty- 
one publishers.'* Compared to Ulysses, Dubliners was mete child’s 
play, a collection of bedtime tales. At all events, Joyce’s magnum 
opus came into print, revealing the foulest mental disease. The 
civil courts toyed with it for some time. The judge who approved 
the book declared it was “emetic”? rather than “aphrodisiac.” Its 
vulgarities, blasphemies, and insanities put it in a class all its own. 
James Joyce had early repudiated home, country, and faith.’’7 Hu- 
manity may yet repudiate James Joyce. 

Unless we wish, therefore, to establish a literature of perversions, 
we must inaugurate a mass movement back to normality. Three 
roads beckon. First, the way of Chesterton, who could read some- 
thing sublime and tremendous into the veriest trifles. But unfor- 
tunately, we cannot all be Chestertons. Secondly, the way of the 
poet; for alone of all human beings, the poet can see beauty as it 
peers from the trappings of the commonplace. But again, we can- 


14. Living Authors, p. 203. 


15, gg Talbot, S.J., “Ulysses the Dirty,” America, LI (1934), 497. 
16. Ibid. 


17. Patrick Kelly, “Literary Wake over James Joyce,” America, LXV (1941), 103. 
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not all be poets. Thirdly, the way of the child. To him the world 
is a series of wonders. The leg of a chair, the handle of a tea-cup, 
the curve of a spoon, contain more food for meditation than we 
adults could find in a shelf of encylopedias. Ultimately, the way of 
Chesterton and the way of the poet are the way of the child. We 
must peel off the accumulated sophistication of the years. We shall 
not be able to see the beauty of the normal world unless we look 
at it through the eyes of the child. And has not Christ Himself prom- 
ised us another Beauty for becoming “as one of these little ones” ? 


WERNER HANNAN, O. F. M. Cap. 
Capuchin College, 
W ashington, D. C. 





DUNS SCOTUS AND THE ENGLISH REFORMATION 


ERY significantly Henry VIII and his minions called Duns 

Scotus the “Hercules of the Papists.”! Very forcefully the 
English Reformers attacked Duns Scotus as a representative of 
Scholasticism and Catholicism. In fact, these gentlemen outdid the 
continental Reformers by far in their opposition to Scotus and 
Scotism. Why? To attack Catholicism thoroughly the Reformers 
had to attack Scholasticism thoroughly. To attack Scholasticism suc- 
cessfully they had to attack its outstanding proponents. England 
with Oxford always had been a great centre of Scotism. In England 
the Franciscan School dominated Scholastic Thought. In England, 
therefore, John Duns Scotus, the Subtle Doctor was the Scholastic 
most feared. 


Parkinson remarks about one of the anti-Scotus demonstrations, 
that the attack makes it appear “as if the preéminence among Scho- 
lastics, and the right of preference in the schools had been due to 
the Subtle Doctor Duns Scotus and his followers.”? For England 


this was true. At that time Scotists were apparently very numerous 
in that country. The apostate Franciscan priest, the notorious Wil- 
liam Tyndale, rants against them for their opposition to “the new 
learning”: “the old barking curs, Duns’ disciples, and like raff, 
called Scotists, the children of darkness, who raged in every pulpit 
against Greek, Latin, and Hebrew.”* Of course, the charge as it 
stands is untrue, but the import of the charge is significant: seasoned 
suspicions of the friars as to the ultimate trend of the “new 
learning.” 

Just as the Subtle Doctor opposed the autocracy of Philip the 
Fair in Church matters, so did his followers uphold the papal au- 
thority in the face of Henry VIII. It is interesting to note that in 
1531 the Franciscan Father Petruspaulus Capocella ex Potentia had 
issued a book in Italy against Henry VIII's proposed solution of his 


1. Willibrordus Lampen, O. F. M., B. loannes Duns Scotus et Sancta Sedes (Typo- 
gtaphia Collegii S. Bonaventurae, Firenze-Quaracchi, 1929), p. 6. 

2. Francis B. Steck, O. F. M., Franciscans and the Protestant Revolution in England 
(Franciscan Herald Press, Chicago, 1920), p. 187. 


3. Edward Hutton, The Franciscans in England 1224-1538 (Houghton Mifflin Co., 
Boston, 1926), p. 237. 
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marital problem.* He defends the Catholic doctrine on marriage by 
arguments drawn from Scotus, whom he utilizes on almost every 
page of his quarto, seventy-six page book. Whether this had any 
connection with the anti-Scotism of the English reformers, we do 
not know. It is also striking, that Cardinal Fisher, Queen Catherine's 
dauntless defender, was an enthusiastic admirer of Blessed John 
Scotus. Besides, many of the Franciscans who preached so bril- 
liantly and effectively against King Henry and in favor of the 
sanctity of marriage were learned followers of the Subtle Doctor. 
Franciscan opposition and Scotist profession became synonymous 
to the gentlemen in the King’s service. Our evidence does show that 
in this they were quite logical. Their logic led them to the most 
shameful excesses in their destructive fury towards everything 
Scotistic. 

Decrees were enacted against recognition of papal authority 
and the teaching of the “Roman doctrine.” In the latter type of 
decrees Scotus figures prominently. Thus, in a document of the 
Cambridge registry we find Aristotle and the exponents of the “new 
learning” or “reformation” properly evaluated in contrast to the 
“jocose and frivolous questions, the blind and obscure glosses of 
Scotus, Burleigh, Antony Trombetta, Bricot, Brulefer, and other 
men of such ilk.”° Those mentioned after Scotus in the unfavorable 
part of the decree are fairly famous Scotists. Walter Burleigh, 
O. F. M. (d. 1337), “Doctor planus et perspicuus,” possibly a pupil 
of Scotus, was a fellow-student and opponent of Ockham, and 
served as tutor to the prince who was later to become King Ed- 
ward III of England. The Most Rev. Antony Trombetta, O. F. M. 
(d. 1518), Archbishop of Athens, made quite a name for himself 
in Scotistic circles. Stephen Brulefer, O. F.M. (d. ca. 1498), was 
born in Brittany; first a Conventual, he later joined the Observants; 
a professor and Doctor of Paris, he became famous as a preacher 
and theologian. 

The above decree was for the Faculty of Arts. The Theological 


4. Michelangelo Bacheca, O.F.M., I Martiri Francescani d’Inghilterra (Tipo- 
grafia Agostiniana, Rome, 1930), p. 77 and note 1. Father Capocella’s book is entitled 
Quaestio de matrimonio serenissimae reginae Anglice nunquam incudine subtilissimi 
Doctoris Joannis Scoti antehoc versata et in praesentiarum ab R. P. Fratre Petropaulo 
Capocella ex Potentia ordinis Minorum in coenobio divi Laurentii Neapoli regenti 
immerito excussa. 

5. Translated from the Italian text of the decree in Bacheca, of. cit., p. 80. 
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Faculty, in turn, was obliged to explain Sacred Scripture in its true 
sense and “not according to the ways of Scotus and other authors 
of inextricable labyrinths.’® Again Scotus in the first place. 

Destruction accompanied decrees. Thus, the faithful emissary 
Layton reports to his master, Thomas Cromwell, that he saw “with 
his own eyes” pages from the tomes of Scotus posted in the “rest- 
rooms” of England;’ that he saw the wind blowing about Scotistic 
folios in the Quadrant of Oxford University, and he saw a certain 
gentleman collect these leaves to make of them scare-crows for 
his deer hunts.® 

Under Edward VI this vandalism continued. Volumes of Scotus 
were burned publicly to the cry of “Funus Scoti et Scotistarum.”® 
Imagine the great loss to the Scotistic School and to modern Scotistic 
research! Charred answers to questions of authenticity! Yet, flaming 
evidence of Scotus’ prominence and Catholicity! 

“While I ponder, why the English heretics burned with such 
anger and fury against Scotus rather than against other foreign 
doctors ...I find that the English were excited to this rage against 
Scotus before all others, because his followers in England fought 
very gloriously for the primacy of the Roman Pontiff, so that more 
than two hundred members of this school did not decline to sacrifice 
themselves to most cruel and dire torments as hostages for Christ 
and for the maintenance of the legitimacy of the marriage between 
Henry VIII and Queen Catherine. ...’!° So writes Ildephonse Bri- 
zeno in his Apparatus Historicus. Most likely the writer means two 
hundred Franciscans in the statement. Still, there should have been 


6. Ibid., p. 81. 

7. Layton writes to Thomas Cromwell: “We have sett Dunce in Bocardo and 
have utterly banisshede hym Oxforde for ever, with all his blind glosses, and is nowe 
made a common servant to everye man, faste nailede upon postes in all common 
howses of easment, id quod oculis meis vidi.” Hastings Rashdall, The Universities of 
Europe in the Middle Ages, (edited by F. M. Powicke and A. B. Emden, Clarendon 
Press, Oxford, 1936), III, 259, note 1. Cf. also Steck, op. cit., p. 187; Hutton, 
Op. cit., p. 274. 

8. Layton continues “...and the second time we came to New College after we 
had declared your injunctions we found all the great quadrant court full of the 
leaves of Dunce, the wind blowing them into every corner...we found...a gentle- 
man of Bucks, gathering up part of the said books’ leaves ...therwith to make him 
sewels or blansheres to keep the deer within the wood....” In Hutton, op. cit., p. 
274. Also, Rashdall, loc. cit. 

9. Bacheca, op. cit., p. 79; Steck, op. cit., p. 187. 

10. From the Latin in Luke Dittmann, O. F.M., De Schola Franciscana secundum 
Legislationem et Mentem Ordinis et Ecclesiae: Dissertatio Historico-juridica...in Col- 
legio S. Antonii exhibita (private ed., 1933), p. 65, note 7. 
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a number of Scotists outside the order who underwent the same 
trials for the same reasons. How many there were, records do not 
show. One such there was: St. John Cardinal Fisher;'’ and we need 
none better. 

We do not say, that all these men were martyred because they 
were Scotists, but they were Scotists who were martyred. On the 
other hand, we have good reasons to suspect that a Scotist was a 
“persona non grata” in those days. Scotus was too evident in the 
Scholastic field. The universities of Oxford and Cambridge in Eng- 
land and St. Andrew’s in Scotland greatly revered the authority of 
the Subtle Doctor.’* And so did the Reformers by their antagonism 
and vandalism against Scotism in the universities and elsewhere. 
Rightly they dubbed him the “Hercules of the Papists.” 

This period of Franciscan history notably lacks the names of 
great English Scotists. Why? Not that there were no English Scotists, 
but martyrdom or exile prevented them from reaching a place of 
prominence. Still, there are a few who deserve mention, and as 
research continues we should hear of more. 

There is, for example, the Very Rev. Francis Davenport, O. F. M. 
(d. 1680), a convert from Protestantism, thrice minister provincial 
of the English friars, and chaplain to Queen Marie Henrietta. Father 
Francis B. Steck styles him “unquestionably one of the ablest the- 
ologians and controversialists of his time.’ Father A. Mason, 
O. F. M., the old English historian, considers him ‘‘a most profound 
and versatile Scotist.”'* The House of Commons in a complaint to 
the House of Lords ascribes the increase of “Papism” in England 
to the labor of Father Davenport.” 

The greatest English Scotist of the period is however the Ven. 
Paul Heath, O. F. M., also a convert from Protestantism. A “prolific 
and versatile writer...his works, thirty in all, embrace Scotistic 
philosophy and theology, and many treatises on ascetical, historical, 
and controversial topics.” He expounded Scotistic doctrine very 
efficiently and lucidly. Upon this fact his fellow-Franciscans and the 


11. On Cardinal Fisher’s attitude to Scotus, cf. the writer’s ‘Cardinal Fisher and 
Duns Scotus,” Franciscan Studies, Sept., 1941, pp. 45-48. 

12. Luke Dittmann, op. cit., p. 67. 

13. Steck, op. cit., p. 230. 

14. Ibid., 231. 

15. Ibid. 

16. Ibid., p. 229. 
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professors and students of the Douai University commented fre- 
quently.’ He also championed the Immaculate Conception of the 
Virgin Mary, to whom he had a remarkable devotion.’* He died 
the death of a martyr at Tyburn in 1643. His cause for beatification 
is pending. 

Another English Scotist mentioned is Father John Cross, O. F. M., 
who flourished in the seventeenth century, and wrote on Scotistic 
philosophy.’ 

Such then are the facts in the case of the English Reformation 
versus the Subtle Doctor. What do they tell us? How are we to 
interpret them? 

1. The attitude of the Reformers shows that Scotus was a very 
respected authority. An enemy does not use his choicest weapons 
upon his weakest opponents. 

2. The Reformers considered John Duns Scotus a dangerous 
defender of papal authority, and thus stressed his fidelity to Rome 
—a point sometimes missed by those who should be his friends. 

3. The actions of the Reformers demonstrate that Scotus was 
at that time considered a peer of the greatest Scholastics. This ap- 
praisal of the Subtle Doctor is now finally reasserting itself in au- 
thoritative circles, but among the generality of students it is gaining 
ground very slowly. 

4, The followers of Scotus were apparently very true to their 
leader: Catholic, loyal to Rome, scholastically orthodox. 

5. Scotus, Scotists, and Scotism bore much of the brunt of the 
attack launched by the English Reformers against ““Papism” and 
Scholasticism. 

These and other points mentioned in a previous article?” show 
that the Subtle Doctor has been overlooked in the majority of trea- 
tises dealing with the Reformation. We only hope that this over- 
sight will be remedied in less time than it took to resurrect the 
facts from oblivion. 

LADISLAS SIEKANIEC, O. F. M. 
St. Stanislaus Friary, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


17. Ibid., p. 277. Cf. also Bacheca, op. cit., pp. 202-3. 
18. Steck, op. cit., p. 280. 

19. Ibid., 326. 

20. Loc. cit. (note 11), pp. 45, 46, 48. 





THE CENTILOQUIUM ATTRIBUTED TO OCKHAM 
Part V 


{254 CoNCLusIO} 
Vigesima quinta conclusio est ista: 


Quop Corpus CuHrist1 PoTEsT Esse UBIQUE, SICUT 
Deus Est UBIQUE. 


Ista conclusio patet per 22™ conclusionem, a non est maior ratio, 
quod totum corpus Christi potest esse in qualibet parte alicuius parvi 
loci, quam quod poterit esse in qualibet parte alicuius magni loci. Unde 
si esset aliqua hostia replens totum mundum aeque faciliter posset totum 
corpus Christi coexistere cuilibet parti illius hostiae sicut nunc coexistit 
cuilibet parti hostiae consecratae.! 


[26+ CoNCLusIO} 
Vigesima sexta conclusio est ista: 


Quop Corpus CuristI Est IN PLuRIBUS Locis DISCONTINUIS. 


Ista conclusio statim patet, quia est in pluribus ecclesiis. 


[272 CoNCLusIo} 
Vigesima septima conclusio est ista: 


Quop Corpus CHRISTI POTEST MOVERI MotTipus CONTRARIIS. 


Verumetiam! de facto frequenter? movetur motibus contrariis, sicut 
quando ab uno sacerdote elevatur et ab alio deprimitur. 


Sed contra istam conclusionem instatur tam auctoritate quam ratione. 
Auctoritate: quia videtur expresse contra Aristotelem 3° Physicorum, ubi 
vult, quod nihil idem secundum idem! poterit moveri motibus contrariis, 
quia nihil idem? secundum idem potest simul dealbari et denigrari, 
augmentari et diminui, et sic de aliis speciebus motus. Ratione sic: a 
si aliquod corpus posset moveri motibus contrariis secundum idem 
praecise localiter, ponatur igitur in esse, scilicet quod aliquod corpus 
moveatur ab A termino a quo ad B terminum ad quem; tunc sic: hoc 
corpus quanto plus appropinquat ipsi B tanto plus distat ab A, quia 
quanto plus aliquod corpus appropinquat termino adquem, tanto magis 
secundum illud, secundum quod appropinquat termino adquem, distat a 
termino aquo,> ergo hoc corpus, cum continue moveatur versus B, conti- 


25, A: 1. sicut.../om. E. 
27, A: 1. verum A; et E. 


B: 


2. om. A. 
1. sec. i. fom. A; supra 5° AV; cfr. |. c. cap. 3, 2 ss; ed. Didot, t. 2, p. 276; 


cfr. 5, cap. 5; p. 314. 


2. secundum... /om. E. 
3. E simplificat rationem et om. multa. 
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nue plus appropinquat ipsi B, et per consequens continue plus distat 
ab A. Ergo non movetur versus A — quod est contra casum. Vel si 
moveatur versus‘ A, continue plus et plus appropinquat ipsi A, ex quo 
sequitur, quod idem corpus numero secundum idem continue? plus distat 
ab illo, cui continue plus® appropinquat, quod videtur includere contra- 
dictionem. 

Ad primum istorum dicitur, quod Aristoteles tamquam artifex 
naturalis loquitur de motibus corporum secundum influentiam naturalem! 
et secundum virtutem secundarum? causarum sensui apparentium vel ex 
sensibus? contemplatam.4 Verumtamen in istis inferioribus non videtur 
posse dari maximum effectum sive difficiliorem> effectum non inclu- 
dentem contradictionem, quia non posset ab aliqua potentia finita com- 
pleri. Sed de isto in secunda parte istius tractatus poterint plura dici.‘ 
Sed quantum ad praesens est pro auctoritate Aristotelis, quod in dictis 
suis non intendebat nisi pure naturaliter loqui, secundum quem modum 
praedicta conclusio non ponebatur. 

Ad aliud dicitur negando istam, quod quanto hoc corpus magis ap- 
propinquat ipsi B, tanto magis distat ab A, quia secundum istum modum 
Caneedt possibile est aliquod corpus moveri versus B et non relinquere 
ipsum A, verumetiam quiescere in ipso A, sicut inferius patebit. 


[282 CONCLUSIO} 
Vigesima octava conclusio est ista: 


Quop IDEM Corpus NUMERO EXTENSUM POTEST EXTENSIVE 
EssE IN PLurisus Locis SIMUL. 


Ista conclusio declaratur sic: Non! manifestius includit contradic- 
tionem, quod idem corpus extensum sit in pluribus locis simul extensive 
quam quod idem corpus extensum sit in diversis locis non extensive, 
ergo pari ratione qua idem corpus numero extensum potest esse in pluri- 
bus locis simul non extensive, idem corpus numero potest esse in diversis 
locis simul extensive. Primum assumptum videtur evidens satis, quia 
clarum est, quod Deus posset illud corpus, quod est sub una hostia non 
extensive extendere sine hoc, quod idem corpus sub alia hostia sive sub 
aliis accidentibus hostiae in aliquo mutaretur, et pari ratione posset ex- 
tendere idem corpus sub duabus hostiis sine hoc quod illud idem corpus 
mutaretur in loco tertiae hostiae, sive sub accidentibus tertiae hostiae. 
Sicut ipse potest facere, quod corpus suum in caelo localiter movetur,? 
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quamvis nullo modo mutaretur sub hostia in Altari. Et quod non inclu- 
dit contradictionem idem corpus numero extensum esse in pluribus locis 
simul non extensive.3 Patet per 20®™ et 252™ 4 conclusionem. 


[292 CoNCLusIO} 
Vigesima nona conclusio est ista: 


Quop IDEM Corpus NUMERO! ExTENSUM POTEST ESSE 
UBIQUE EXTENSIVE. 


Quia pari ratione, qua potest esse simul in duobus locis extensive, 
potest esse in tribus locis extensive? et in quatuor, et sic in infinitum; 
ergo potest esse ubique extensive. Unde quamvis forte? ista inductio ex 
parte praedicati non sit formalis, in = a tamen‘ necessaria satis 
videtur, quia> omnes singulares sunt possibiles et compossibiles. 


[30* CoNCLusIO} 
Trigesima conclusio est ista: 


Quop UNuM ET IDEM Corpus NUMERO POTEST IN UNo Loco 
Ess—E ALGIDUM! VEL CALIDUM, DULCE VEL AMARUM, HUMIDUM 
VEL SICCUM, ET SIC DE ALIS QUALITATIBUS, ET IN ALIO Loco, 
IN Quo TAMEN ILLUD Corpus ExistiT, NON. 


Ista conclusio declaratur sic: Idem corpus numero potest in uno loco 
extensum esse et non extensum in alio loco, in quo tamen existit: ergo 
pari ratione idem corpus numero potest in uno loco esse album? et non 
esse album in alio loco, in quo tamen existit.3 Antecedens patet per 202 
conclusionem, et consequentia tenet. 


{312 CONCLUSIO} 


Trigesima prima conclusio est ista: 

Quop IDEM CorPUS NUMERO EXISTENS EXTENSIVE IN PLURI- 

BUS Locis SIMUL POTEST ESSE ALBUM IN UNO ILLORUM 

LocoRUM ET NIGRUM IN ALIO LOCORUM ILLORUM. 

Ista conclusio declaratur sic: Idem corpus numero potest esse exten- 
sive simul in pluribus locis discontinuatis, quamvis nullum aliud corpus 
vel nullum aliud extensum, quod non sit ipsum vel sua pars, sit in pluri- 
bus locis simul, quorum unum potest esse album, in alio locorum non 
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album ;' ergo idem corpus numero existens extensive in pluribus locis 
simul, potest esse album in uno locorum et non album in alio locorum. 
Antecedens istius consequentiae videtur satis evidens, quia non oportet, si 
prima causa faciat unum corpus sive unum extensum esse in pluribus locis 
simul, quod propter hoc faciat aliud extensum ab illo totaliter distinctum 
esse in pluribus locis simul. Et consequentia declaratur: Posito quod A 
corpus sit in B loco album, et quod idem corpus sit in C loco,? tunc 
clarum est, quod A potest esse in C loco sine hoc quod sua albedo ex- 
tensa} sit in C loco, quo posito, tunc A corpus in C loco non erit album, 
id est non erit album in C loco, et per consequens potest esse nigrum in 
C loco [quia nihil est in C loco, quod ipse dicit esse nigrum in C loco}.A 


[324 CONCLUSIO} 
Trigesima secunda conclusio est ista: 


Quop ALIQUOD CORPUS PER FINITAM ALBEDINEM INTENSIVE 
PoTEsT EssE ALBUM IN INFINITUM EXTENSIVE.! 


Ista conclusio declaratur sic: omnes partes alicuius corporis uniformi- 
ter albi per totum possunt sibi invicem inexistere, ita quod quaelibet pars 
illius corporis inexistat cuilibet parti eiusdem ;? ergo aliquod corpus per 
finitam albedinem intensive potest esse album in infinitum extensive. 
Antecedens illius consequentiae elicitur ex 20+ conclusione, quia pari ra- 
tione qua prima causa facere potest omnes partes unius corporis sibi 
mutuo inexistere, potest etiam omnes partes alterius corporis facere sibi 
invicem inexistere? et per consequens* potest facere omnes partes cor- 
poris uniformiter albi sibi invicem inexistere. Et consequentia declaratur: 
Posito quod prima causa hoc faciat, tunc infinitae albedines aeque inten- 
sae praecise> erunt simul. Ergo albedo resultans ex omnibus erit in- 
finita intensive ;6 ergo faciet unum subiectum album in infinitum inten- 
sive. 


[334 CONCLUSIO} 
Trigesima tertia conclusio est ista: 


Quop IDEM Corpus NUMERO POTEST ESSE IN INFINITUM 
ALBUM INTENSIVE IN UNO LOCO ET IN INFINITUM NIGRUM 
IN ALIO Loco INTENSIVE. 


Et sequitur ista conclusio plane ex duabus praecedentibus immediate. 


31, A: 1. sit... /et sic in pluribus locis simul potest esse album in uno scilicet 
locorum illorum, et in alio illorum locorum nigrum E. 


32, A: 
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[34 CoONCLUSIO] 
Trigesima quarta conclusio est ista: 


Quop ALiQuop PoTEst Ess—E ALBUM, QuoD NON POTEST 
AB ALIQUA VISIONE FINITAE VIRTUTIS VIDERI. 


Ista conclusio declaratur sic: Aliquod potest esse album in infinitum 
intensive; ergo aliquid potest esse album, quod non potest ab aliqua 
visione finitae virtutis videri. Antecedens istius consequentiae! patet per 
conclusionem proximam praecedentem. Et consequentia declaratur: 


Primo: quia tale album potest esse non extensum, et per consequens 
per carentiam partium extensarum indivisibile, quamvis non simpliciter 
per carentiam partium aliquarum; et omne tale secundum Aristotelem in 
De Sensu et Sensato? est insensibile. 


Item: Per experientiam . quod non tantum non extensum sit 
insensibile, sed etiam aliquid extensum, quia aliquid extensum> potest 
esse ita parvum, quod non potest videri nec etiam tangi nec aliquo sensu 
humano sentiri. 


Item: Excellens sensibile finitum successive corrumpit sensum, ergo in 
infinitum excellens subito corrumpit sensum; et per consequens tale non 
potest sentiri. Primum antecedens patet per Aristotelem in 2° De 
Anima,4 et consequentia similiter patet, quia aliter caeteris paribus in 
aequali tempore ageret virtus infinita secundum ultimum suae potentiae> 
sicut virtus finita, quod est contra Aristotelem 8°° Physicorum. Et quod 
hoc sequatur, patet, quia’ si tale sensibile infinitum non subito cor- 
rumperet sensum sed successive,’ capiatur tunc tempus? successionis, et 
sit gratia exempli una hora, et tempus quo finitum sensibile excellens 
corrumpit sensum sit gratia exempli!® una dies, et capiatur aliud sensi- 
bile finitum, quod tamen non"! excedit sensibile finitum, quod corrumpit 
sensum in una die in tantum!? quantum dies excedit horam, et vocetur 
illud sensibile finitum,!3 quod tantum aliud excedit A. Tunc sic: A cor- 
rumpit sensum in una hora et praecise in aequali tempore sensibile infi- 
nitum corrumpit sensum; ergo in aequali tempore finitum et infinitum 
secundum eorum posse ultimum agunt aequaliter. Et consimiliter posset 
probari, quod aliquid posset!4 esse calidum, quod non potest aliquid 


. conclusionis A. 

. lc. cap. 6 et 7; ed. Didot, t. 3, p. 488 et 492. 
sit... fom, V; quia...om. E. 
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calefacere finitae resistentiae!> et quod minus calidum potest aliquid 
calefacere, quod magis calidum non potest calefacere,16 et multa similia, 
quae ex ista conclusione extrahi possunt. Et totum istud dicitur condi- 
tionaliter, scilicet si aliquid tale infinitae virtutis posset agere, de quo 
in secunda parte istius tractatus!” diffusius patebit. 


[ Obiectiones] 


Sed contra istam conclusionem instatur: Si tale album non poterit 
videri, vel hoc erit, quia! non potest speciem causare in organo visus vel 
quia si ipsum posset? causare, quantum esset ex parte sua, organum 
visus? tamen non potest talem speciem recipere. Primum non potest 
dari, ut videtur, quia minor potentia sive albedo minoris virtutis potest 
causare suam speciem in medio; ergo a multo fortiori albedo maioris 
virtutis. 

Item:4 Medium, ut suppono, est dispositum ad recipiendum quam- 
cumque speciem coloris; ergo istius coloris> infiniti. 

Item: Illa‘ eadem albedo in alio loco extensa potest causare suam 
speciem in medio; ergo ista albedo in isto loco non extensa potest causare 
suam speciem in medio.” 

Item: Si sic, scilicet quod talis albedo taliter infinita non potest 
causare suam speciem in medio, pari ratione aliquod lumen taliter in- 
finitum, scilicet per existentiam® omnium partium non posset? causare 
aliquod lumen in medio. Ex quo sequitur, quod aliquod lumen infinitum 
intensive, posset esse in aliquo medio sine hoc quod tale medium illu- 
minaret, quod non videtur verisimile. 

Item: Sequeretur, quod agens sufficiens ad agendum approximaretur 
debito modo passo sine hoc, quod in tale passum ageret remoto tamen 
impedimento.!0 Falsitas consequentis elicitur ab Aristotele 1° De Gen- 
eratione; et consequentia patet, quia haec albedo est sufficiens ad agen- 
dum et sufficienter approximata!! passo, scilicet medio vel organo, ut 
suppono, et nullum est impedimentum, quia nihil intercipitur!? inter 


A: 15. (aliquid om. E) finitae /est add. V; fin. res. /om. E et ad.: quia non potest 
magis. 
16. quod... /om. AE. 
17. in... /alibi E. 
B: 1. quando A. 
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organum et obiectum nisi medium bene dispositum ad susceptionem 
cutuslibet speciei; ergo nullum est ibi impedimentum.13 

Et si dicatur, quod ibi impedimentum est, quod!‘ obiectum non est 
extensum in illo loco, et ita non potest agere in extensum ratione talis 
indivisibilitatis'’ — Contra: Anima intellectiva est indivisibilis,!° et 
tamen agit in corpus ipsum movendo, calorem suum conservando et 
operationes alias naturales perfectius exercendo;!? ergo indivisibilitas 
non impedit actionem corporalem. Nec secundum potest dari, scilicet 
quod organum non sit susceptibile talis speciei, quia superius dictum est, 
quod tale excellens sensibile in infinitum corrumpit sensum et non nisi 
causando speciem in organo'® talis sensus; ergo organum est susceptibile 
talis speciet. 

Item: Talis albedo non potest esse taliter infinita; ergo conclusio est 
falsa. Antecedens declaratur, quia pari ratione qua Deus posset facere 
omnes partes talis albedinis simul inexistere, posset condensare aliquod 
quantum sive extensum ad non extensionem sive ad non extensum, et 
sic condensare aliquid in infinitum; et consimili ratione aliquid rarefa- 
cere in infinitum, et motum velocitare in infinitum, et tarditatem augmen- 
tare in infinitum, et sic de consimilibus aliis infinitis. 


[Ad Obiectiones} 
Ad primum istorum dicitur, quod talis albedo, quae habet omnes 


suas partes sibi invicem inexistentes non potest suam speciem causare in 
medio nec in organo, quia talis species esset indivisibilis, et cum nihil 
indivisible sit in medio vel in organo,! sequeretur quod existeret sine 
subiecto, quod per viam naturae secundae non potest fieri. Et propter 
eandem rationem organum non potest talem speciem recipere. 

Sed si ponatur, quod talis albedo cum hoc, quod habeat omnes suas 
partes sibi invicem inexistentes, repleat locum, sic videlicet, quod ipsa 
tota et quaelibet sua pars sit in qualibet parte talis loci, sicut nunc de 
facto corpus Christi totum est sub qualibet parte talis loci, quia sub qua- 
libet parte? hostiae, tunc quaeritur, utrum talis albedo posset suam spe- 
ciem causare aut non. Ad quod respondetur dupliciter: primo tenendo 
quod non propter disproportionem talis albedinis, medii et organi, quia 
albedo est infinitae virtutis intensive? et medium et organum finitae vir- 
tutis; et ideo improportionata sunt recipere ibi operationem sive actionem 
talis albedinis infinitae. Et radix illius elicitur ab Aristotele 8° Physi- 


13. quia nihil ...om. E. 
14. guia E (supra “ibi” om. EV). 
15. modi diversitatis E. 
16. indimensionalis E. 
17. extendendo E (in seq.: indimensitas E). 
18. organum AV. 

1. talis.../om. E. 

2. talis loci, quia... /om. AV. 
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corum,‘ ubi vult, quod potentia® infinita non potest esse in magnitudine 
finita, quod sic debet intelligi, quod potentia infinita non‘ libera sive 
rationalis sive non’ potest esse in magnitudine finita® effective agendo et 
movendo talem magnitudinem, quia ex quo talis potentia non est libera 
non moderaret operationem suam, sed ageret et moveret, quamtum posset 
agere et movere, et per consequens moveret in non tempore, cum sit in- 
finitae virtutis: quod secundum Aristotelem 6° et 7° Physicorum? includit 
contradictionem. 

Secundo dicitur, quod talis albedo causaret speciem et corrumperet 
organum subito,!° quia esset in infinitum extensum. Sed prima responsio 
est melior, quia si fieret argumentum!" de tali calore, qui taliter haberet 
omnes suas partes sibi invicem inexistentes cum hoc, quod repleret 
locum, videtur plane quod non’? calefaceret, quia medium non!3 susti- 
neret calorem infinitum. 


Ad secundum patet per iam dicta, quia negatur, quod medium sit 
dispositum ad recipiendum cuiuscumque coloris speciem, posito isto casu. 
Ad tertium dicitur negando consequentiam, quia ista eadem albedo, 
pen est finita!4 in alio loco, est infinita in isto loco, et ideo quamvis sit 
ebita proportio inter ipsam in alio loco!> et medium requisitum inter 
agens et patiens, in isto tamen loco proportio talis deficit. 

Ad quartum dicitur concedendo conclusionem tamquam possibilem, 
et hoc totaliter propter disproportionem talis luminis et medii, per quod 
deberet se multiplicare. 

Ad quintum dicitur negando consequentiam, quia impedimentum 
sufficiens est, quod patiens non est aptum agentis recipere actionem, et 
hoc non tantum est propter indivisibilitatem per!® carentiam partium ex- 
tensarum, sed propter infinitatem, quia agens infinitum non potens se 
modificare sive moderare!” per liberum arbitrium disproportionatur passo 
finito, quod non est verum de anima intellectiva, quae quamvis sit indi- 
visibilis, est tamen forma corporis et sibi invicem finita bene proportio- 
nata. 

Ad ultimum dicitur negando consequentiam: quia consequens inclu- 
dit contradictionem, quod aliquid esset densum! infinitum, et quod non 


. l. c. cap. 10 (15), 1ss; ed. cit. t. 2, p. 364s. 
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haberet extensionem partium, quia ad densitatem requiritur, wh 
sibi invicem propinquius? iaceant, quod non potest fieri sine lig i dis- 
tantia partium, et per consequens non sine extensione. Similiter3 quod 
aliquid sit rarum infinitum> includit contradictionem, quia ex hoc se- 
queretur, quod quaecumque duae partes talis rari plus distarent a se 
invicem® quam prius, quando tale rarum non fuit rarum in infinitum; 
et per consequens sequitur, quod quaelibet pars illius rari in infinitum in? 
alia parte eiusdem rari ab ipsa distante® distaret in infinitum; ergo nulla 
ibi esset continuitas, ergo non esset rarum: Sed ista sunt contradictoria, 
scilicet quod aliquid sit rarum in infinitum et quod illud non sit rarum. 

Et consimiliter includit contradictionem infinita velocitate aliquid 
moveri,? quia ex hoc sequitur, quod successio esset in non tempore, ergo 
subito, ergo non esset successio, ergo aliquis motus esset successivus, et 
ille idem non esset successivus; et quia ista manifeste includunt contra- 
dictionem, ideo Deus ista non potest facere. 

Et si dicatur, quod Deus potest in prima parte proportionabili unius 
horae aliquid condensare ad subduplum et in secunda illud subduplum 
adhuc in subduplum! et sic in infinitum, et consimiliter rarefacere et 
motum velocitare vel retardare — ad istud breviter dicitur, quod in in- 
finitum Deus hoc potest, quia non est danda pars wmpesionditi in qua 
hoc non potest; sed Deus non potest hoc in infinitum, et hoc propter 
contradictionem manifeste inclusam, sicut iam superius? ostensum est. 


Et si dicatur, quod non! potest esse motus velocior quam sit motus 
primi mobilis, dicitur? hoc negando, quia motus primi mobilis> in infini- 
tum velocius posset* ipsum movere, nec hoc est contra Aristotelem, qui 
dicit 2° De Caelo quod> motus primi mobilis est velocissimus, quia intel- 
ligit de facto et non de posse; vel si intelligat de posse, intelligit secun- 
dum communem influentiam primi motoris, ut iste sit sensus: motus 
primi mobilis non potest esse® velocior per istam influentiam praecise, sed 
si debet esse velocior, oportet quod influentia sit specialior et maior. 

Et si dicatur, quod in perpetuis' non differt esse a posse, dicitur, 
quod ista propositio intelligitur quantum ad existentiam, quia in per- 
petuis posse esse non praecedit esse. 
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[35* CoONCLUSIO} 


Trigesima quinta conclusio: 


Quop ALiguis Homo Fult aB AETERNO, Culus 
HUuMANITAS INCEPIT ESSE. 


Ista probatur sic: Iste! Filius Dei fuit ab aeterno, cuius humanitas 
incepit esse; iste? Filius Dei est aliquis homo; ergo aliquis homo fuit 
ab aeterno, cuius humanitas incepit esse. 

Sed contra istam conclusionem! instatur: si humanitas hominis, qui? 
est Filius Dei, incepit esse, cum ipsa humanitas sit homo, qui est Filius 
Dei, sequitur quod Filius Dei incepit esse. Et potest probari expositorie 
sic: ista humanitas incepit esse, ista humanitas est homo, qui est Filius 
Dei;3 ergo homo, qui est Filius Dei, incepit esse, et ultra, ergo homo, 
qui est Filius Dei,4 non fuit ab aeterno. 

Ad istud breviter dicitur negando! istam maiorem: ista humanitas est 
homo, qui est Filius Dei, quia sicut patet per 15¢™2 conclusionem, hu- 
manitas assumpta non est homo, sed Filius Dei assumens istam humani- 
tatem ratione istius assumptionis est homo. 


[36 CONCLUSIO] 
Trigesima sexta conclusio est ista: 


Quop ALIiQuoD ToTuM FuiT AB AETERNO, Culus 
QUAELIBET PARS INCEPIT ESSE. 


Quae probatur sic: Iste homo, demonstrando Filium Dei, fuit ab 
aeterno, cuius quaelibet pars incepit esse; iste homo est aliquod totum ;! 
ergo aliquod totum fuit ab aeterno, cuius quaelibet pars incepit esse.? 
Maior istius> declaratur: quia prima particulat ab omnibus conceditur, 
scilicet quod iste homo, demonstrando Filium Dei, fuit ab aeterno; sed> 
secunda particula, scilicet quod quaelibet pars istius hominis incepit esse, 
declaratur: Nam quaelibet pars essentialis istius hominis incepit esse, 
et quaelibet pars integralis incepit esse, ergo’ quaelibet pars illius homi- 
nis incepit esse.’ Ista consequentia est de se nota. Et prima pars ante- 
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cedentis declaratur, scilicet quod quaelibet pars essentialis istius hominis 
etc., quia anima istius hominis incepit esse et corpus et materia sal- 
tem secundum theologos, qui ponunt mundum incepisse; et non habet 
plures partes essentiales, quia natura divina, scilicet Deitas, non est pars 
essentialis istius hominis,? sed est iste homo. Et secunda pars antece- 
dentis, scilicet quod quaelibet pars integralis istius hominis incepit esse, 
declaratur ; quia caput istius hominis incepit esse, quia non fuit ante con- 
ceptionem eius in utero Beatae Virginis, et manus istius hominis incepit 
esse,!0 et sic de singulis eius partibus. Ergo aliquod totum fuit ab 
aeterno, cuius quaelibet pars incepit esse. 

Sed contra istam conclusionem instatur, quia! ex ista conclusione et 
eius declaratione videtur sequi, quod anima et corpus sunt partes Filii Dei, 
et cum Filius Dei sit Deitas, sequitur ulterius, quod anima et corpus 
sunt partes Deitatis; ergo Deitas componitur ex anima et corpore; ergo 
Deitas non est indivisibilis, sed est longa, lata et profunda sicut com- 
positum ex anima et corpore. 

Ad istud breviter dicitur concedendo saltem! in aliquo sensu, quod 
Filius Dei est compositum ex anima et corpore, et quod Deitas est com- 
posita ex anima et corpore.? Verumtamen aliquid componi ex anima et 
corpore potest intelligi dupliciter: vel secundum se vel secundum aliquid 
sibi assumptum in unitatem suppositi. Primo modo? Deitas non‘ est 
composita ex anima et corpore, scilicet secundum se intransece omni 
extrinseco remoto; sed secundo modo Deitas est composita ex anima et 
corpore, scilicet secundum naturam humanam in unitatem suppositi sibi 
assumptam. Et sic in eodem sensu conceditur, quod Deitas est divisibilis, 
et quod sit longa, lata et profunda, et quod habeat partes essentiales et 
integrales; sed non in primo sensu, scilicet secundum se omni extrinseco 
remoto. 


{374 CONCLUSIO} 


Trigesima septima conclusio est ista: 


Quop ALIQUOD TOTUM IN ALIQUO INSTANTI FUIT 
IN Quo NULLA Etus Pars FUult. 


Quae declaratur sic, et vocetur aliquod instans, quod fuit antequam 
Beata Virgo fuit; A, tunc sic: Aliquod totum fuit in A instanti, in quo 
nulla pars istius totius fuit;! ergo etc. Consequentia est nota et antece- 
dens declaratur;? Quia totus Christus fuit in A instanti, quia fuit ab 


36, A: 9. om. E. 
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aeterno, et in A instanti nulla pars Christi fuit, quia non anima Christi 
nec corpus Christi, quia illa non fuerunt nisi diu postea, scilicet quando 
concipiebantur in utero Beatae Virginis. Et si cavilletur de materia 
Christi, quae fuit a principio mundi,> tunc signetur aliquod instans 
imaginarium‘ ante principium mundi> et probatur conclusio sicut prius. 

Sed contra istam conclusionem instatur: Quia ex hoc sequitur, quod 
locus a parte integrali! non valet, quia talis consequentia secundum 
istam conclusionem non valeret: nulla pars domus? fuit, ergo domus non 
fuit, sicut non> sequitur: nulla pars Christi fuit in A instanti, ergo 
Christus non fuit in A instanti. 

Ad istud breviter dicitur, quod non oportet locum a parte integrali 
valere respectu cuiuscumque verbi, et hoc generaliter in omni materia,’ 
sed respectu verbi praesentis temporis in consequentia existendi sive sub- 
sistendi semper valet ;? quia sicut optime sequitur: nulla pars Christi est, 
etsi Christus esset compositus ex partibus; ergo Christus non est; quia 
non oportet consequentiam sine tali additione in antecedente valere. 
Sicut non sequitur: nulla pars Spiritus Sancti est, ergo Spiritus Sanctus 
non est, eo quod antecedens est verum, quia Spiritus Sanctus nullas partes 
habet, et consequens est falsum, sicut de se patet. 


(To be continued) 


PHILOTHEUS BOEHNER, O. F. M. 
St. Bonaventure College, 
St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 
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Meter, Lupcer, O. F. M., “Zur Ehrenrettung des Doctor Subtilis.” Verba 
Vitae et Salutis, XII (1933). Published separately: Landshut, Solanus- 
haus, 1933. 

Having praised the Civilta Cattolica for its stand against the calumnies 
of Téth, the author presents the refutations of all of Téth’s objections. 


———_—_—, “Ermanno Etzen, O. F. M., e lo Scotismo preriformatore nella 
Germania.” SF, VII (ser. 3, 1935), 369-413; VIII (1936), 144-163. 

The author gives a bio-bibliography of a great German Scotist, Fa- 
ther Hermann Etzen, O.F.M. Two autographed manuscripts contain- 
ing Etzen’s works are accurately described. 

, “Die Erforschung der mittelalterlichen deutschen Franziskaner- 
scholastik.” SS, XVIII (1931), 109-150. 

In presenting his enquiry into the early German Franciscan School, 
the author deals with the famous Scotists that comprise that school. 

—————,, “Ein neutrales Zeugniss fiir den Gegensatz von Skotismus und 
Ockhamismus im spatmittelalterlichen Erfurt.” FS, XXVI (1939), 167- 
182; 257-287. 

—————, Zwei Grundbegriffe Augustinischer Theologie in der Mittelal- 
terlichen Franziskanerschule. Werl i. Westfalen, 1930. Pp. 22. 

(Extract from: Fanfte Lektorenkonferenz der deutschen Franziskaner 
fir Philosophie und Theologie, Schwartz i. Tirol, Sept. 3-7, 1929). 

The author deals with the two fundamental concepts (frui and uti) 
of Augustinian theology as found in the Franciscan School during the 
Middle Ages. Special attention is paid to the teaching of St. Bonaven- 
ture and Duns Scotus. 

MESSNER, REINHOLD, O. F. M., “Das Individuationsprinzip in skotistischer 
Schau.” WW, I (1934), 8-27. 

Having first determined Duns Scotus’ doctrine about the reality of 
the universal, the author then treats of the principle of individuation 
(Aaecceitas) according to the Subtle Doctor. 

MINGES, PARTHENIUS, O.F.M., Joannis Duns Scoti Doctrina philosophica 
et theologica quoad res praecipuas proposita et exposita (Opus post- 
humum). Ad Claras Aquas, Ex typographia Collegii S. Bonaventurae, 
1930. 2 vols., in 8vo, xiii+615; ix+-772. 

In two large volumes the author presents the Subtle Doctor’s entire 
philosophical and theological doctrine. 

Morte, ALFONSO M. BERENGO, O.F.M., ‘Fra Francesco Lichetto e una 
scuola scotistica nell’ Isola di Garda.” Venezie Francescane, Il (1933), 
123-125. 

The author edits the roster of students in 1515 under the famous 
Scotist, Francis Lychettus, at the school on the Island of Garda. 
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MUELLER, HERIBERT, O.F. M., “Die Verehrung des ehrw. Duns Scotus in 
den verflossenen Jahrunderten.” Sechste und siebte Lektorenkonferenz der 
deutschen Franziskaner fir Philosophie und Theologie {Franziskus- 
Druckerei, Werl i. W., 1934), pp. 80-90. 

Throughout the past centuries the titles of Blessed and Saint were 
bestowed upon Duns Scotus. To this day the cult of the Marian Doctor 
has been kept up in the diocese of Nola. 

MUELLER, MARIANUS, O.F.M., “Theologe und Theologie nach Johannes 
Duns Skotus.” WW, I (1934), 39-51. 

Duns Scotus considered theology not only as a biblical and ecclesiasti- 
cal science but also as a theology of salvation. Man, through the study 
of theology, comes to the knowledge of revealed truths which enable him 
to contemplate God more intimately and to love Him more ardently. 
Theology, according to the Subtle Doctor, is not only theoretical but prac- 
tical as well. 


, ‘Die theologische Gesamtsynthese des Duns Skotus.” WW, I 
(1934), 110-140. 

Theology as conceived by Duns Scotus does not deal solely with 
speculative truths but practical truths as well. A true son of St. Francis, 
Duns Scotus preached a theology of the love of God. God is love and 
all things were created for love. 


, “Das Seelenfiinkiein in Meister Eckarts Lehrsystem und die 


Stellungnahme der Skotisten.” WW, II (1935), 169-216. 
After demonstrating the metaphysical basis of the mystical science of 
Eckhart, the author compares it with Scotistic doctrine. 
, Heute noch wie vor 50 Jahren?” WW, IV (1937), 141-144. 
The author criticizes Hedwig Conrad Martius’ explanation of some 
Scotistic doctrines. 


, “Zur Edition von ‘De Primo Principio.”” WW, IV (1937), 


226. 

The author announces that we will edit De primo omnium rerum prin- 
cipio of Duns Scotus according to fifteen manuscripts. To date it has not 
yet appeared. 

, “Die Theologie als Weisheit nach Scotus.” Sechste und siebte 
Lektorenkonferenz der deutschen Franziskaner fir Philosophie und The- 
ologie (Franziskus-Druckerei, Werl i. W., 1934), pp. 39-52. 

According to the Subtle Doctor the scope of theology is the inculca- 
tion in man of the love of God. Theology is not only speculative but also 
practical. 

, Gotteskinder vor dem Vater, ihr Werden, Sein, und Leben 
(Bacher augustinischer und franziskanischer Geistigkeit, III Reihe, Erster 
Band). Herder, 1938. Pp. 493. 

Franciscan spiritual life, with Scotist elements in the theology of the 
Incarnation, etc. 

Nota, Kario, O.F.M., “Franjevacki pisci o Neoskvrnjenom Zagetu.” 
Nova Rivija, X (1931), 399-401. 
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Beginning with Duns Scotus, the author treats all Franciscan writers 
until the seventeenth century who defended the Immaculate Conception of 
the Blessed Virgin. 

O'NEILL, ALBERT, O. F. M., “La preuve scripturaire de la Transsubstantiation 
d’aprés le B. Duns Scot.” EF, XXVIII (1932), 401-406. 

The words of the institution in themselves, although they require the 
real presence, do not prove transubstantiation. The teaching of the 
Church only offers peremptory argument, but the value of the truth of 
these words comes from Christ Himself, the institutor of the Most Holy 
Eucharist. 

PACIFIC DE VILANOVA, O. F. M. CaP., “Al Marge de dues Sintesis Filosofi- 
ques.” Criterion, XI (1935), 116-126. 

The author makes a comparative study of the two syntheses of Scotistic 
doctrine, namely, that of Father Belmond, ‘Essai de Synthése Philosophi- 
du Scotisme” (FF, XVI [1933], 73-131), and that of Father Déodat 

e Basly, Scotus Docens (Paris, 1934). There is a close affiliation be- 
tween the two syntheses. The concept of the unity of Being under its 
various aspects is the characteristic foundation of both syntheses. 

PAGANO, PETRUS BAPTISTA, O. F. M., De methodo critica Beati Joannis Duns 
Scoti. 

Thesis presented for a doctor’s degree at the Athenaeum Antonianum, 
Rome, 1933. 

PALacios, ASIN M., “Un aspecto inexplorado de los origenes de la teologia 
escolastica.” Mélanges Mandonnet. Etudes d'histoire littévaire et doctri- 
nale du Moyen Age, II (1930), 55-66. 

Besides the Scholastics’ dependence on Averroes, the author claims 
that both St. Thomas and Duns Scotus depend on Al-Ghazili’s book, Icti- 
sad (De Justo Medio in Credendo). The voluntarism of Duns Scotus and 
his school is certainly based on the doctrine contained in this book. 

, Algazel: El justo medio en la creencia. Compendio de teologia 
dogmdtica (translated into Spanish by M. Asin Palacios). Instituto de 
Valencia de Don Juan, Madrid, 1929. In 8vo, pp. xv-+558. 

In the introduction, the author repeats his assertions voiced in the 
preceding article. He especially insists that the voluntarism of Duns Sco- 
tus is based on this work. 

PELSTER, FRANZ, S.J., “Zur Skotus-Forschung.” Theologische Revue, 
XXVIII (1929), 145-152. 

The author makes some critical comments on the status of Scotistic 
research. 


, “Handschriftliches zur Uberlieferung der Quaestiones super 
libros Metaphysicorum und der Collationes des Duns Scotus.” Philo- 
sophisches Jahrbuch, XLII (1930), 478-487; XLIV (1931), 79-92. 

Of the three commentaries In Metaphysicam, edited by Wadding, only 
the Quaestiones super libros Metaphysicae (excluding books X and XI) 
are authentic. The author then makes a textual study of the Collationes 
Parisienses and Oxonienses. He also makes public a newly-discovered 
codex of these Collationes at the royal library at Brussels. 
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——_————, “Eine Miinchener Handschrift des beginnenden vierzehnten 
Jahrhunderts mit einem Verzeichniss von Quaestionen des Duns Scotus 
und Herveus Natalis (Cod. lat. Monac. 8717).” FS, XVII (1930), 
253-272. 

The author describes the cod. lat. Monac. 8717 which contains the 
Secundum Librum Operis Oxoniensis of Duns Scotus as well as the Col- 
lectio titulorum of the disputed questions of the Subtle Doctor and Her- 
veus Natalis. 

Cf. Father Victorin Doucet’s article: “A propos du cod. lat. monacen- 
sis, 8717” (AFH, XXVI [1933}, 246-247), which-proves that qq. 34-87 
found in this codex are not to be attributed to Duns Scotus. Later Father 
Pelster himself changed his views to coincide with those of Father Doucet 
(Scholastik, 1X [1934], 444). 

PIANA, CELESTINO, O. F. M., “Verso l’edizione dell’ ‘Opera Omnia’ di G. 
Duns Scoto.” Rivista di Filosofia Neo-scholastica, XXXI (1939), 420- 
424. 

Remarks on the forthcoming critical edition of the “Opera Omnia” 
of Duns Scotus. 

PIERNIKARCZYK, E., “Das Naturgesetz bei Johannes Duns Skotus.” Philo- 
sophisches Jahrbuch, XLII (1930), 67-91. 

Duns Scotus’ doctrine about natural law is a natural consequence of 
his voluntarism. Law is the product of the will. God from love of Him- 
self ordained the world. Therefore, natural law for man is the natural 
tendency to the highest good. The author notes the discrepancies between 
Duns Scotus and St. Thomas in their doctrines about natural law. For St. 
Thomas, law is the product of the intellect; for Duns Scotus, the product 
of the will. The Subtle Doctor, contrary to St. Thomas’ opinion, contends 
that God can dispense from natural law in sensu lato. 

PourRAT, M., “Le dogme de I’Immaculée Conception. Histoire de sa defini- 
tion.” Congrés Marial National de Lourdes, 23-27 juillet, 1930 (Im- 
primerie de la Grotte, Lourdes, 1931), pp. 150-169. 

The Marian Doctor was the first to stabilize and prove successfully 
the privilege of the Immaculate Conception. 

PUECH, LEONARDUS, O.F.M., De meriti theoria secundum Joannem Duns 
Scotum. 

Doctor’s thesis presented at the Athenaeum Antonianum, Romae, 
1934. 


, “Duns Scot et l’argument de Saint Anselme.” Nos Cahiers, II 
(1937), 183-199. 
The author elucidates the Subtle Doctor’s attitude towards St. An- 
selm’s argument for the existence of God. 
—————,, “Une preuve oubliée de I’existence de Dieu.” Nos Cahiers, IV 
(1939), 225-271. 
Interpretation of the proof for the existence of God elaborated by 
Duns Scotus by the sole means of the principle of contradiction. 
RADONIC, BONAVENTUuRA, O. F. M., “‘Sinteza Skotove filozofije.” Collectanea 


Franciscana Slavica, Acta Primi Congressus, Zagrabiae, 1935. Pp. 176- 
244, 
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Using the concept of “Ens” as the foundation of Scotistic philosophy, 
the author gives a synthesis of the Subtle Doctor’s entire philosophical 
thought. 

—————., “Bozariski zaStitnik Provincije Presv. Otkupitelja. Rasprava o 
Kristu Otkupitelju prema nauci Bl. Iv. Duns Skota.” Nova Rivija, XIV 
(1935), 312-327; 367-379; XV (1936), 49-60. 

According to Duns Scotus, the mystery of the Redemption is the 
foundation and center of Divine Providence in all its manifestations. 

, “Duns Skot najizrazetiji sljedbenik sv. Franje u postovanju 
auktoritetu sv. umske Crkve i njezina Poglavice.” Nova Rivija, XVI 
(1937), 3-25. 

Following the example set by St. Francis, Duns Scotus was at all times 
obedient to the Holy See and held the Supreme Pontiff in highest esteem. 

—————., “Pojam zakona u Duns Skotovom sustavu.” Nova Rivija, XVIII 
(1939), 1-22, continued. 

This is an analytical discussion of the essential elements of law ac- 
cording to Duns Scotus. 


REusS, JOSEPH, “Die Theologische Tugend der Liebe nach der Lehre des 
Johannes Duns Skotus.” Zeitschrift fir Katholische Theologie, LVII 
(1934), 1-39; 208-242. Printed separately: Verlag von Felizian Rauch, 
Innsbruck, 1934. In 8vo, pp. 74. 

The author contends that J. Klein in his book, Die Caritaslehre des 
Johannes Duns Skotus (Mister, 1926), misinterpreted St. Thomas. 
Klein’s thesis that the teaching of Duns Scotus about charity by far sur- 
passes that of St. Bonaventure and St. Thomas cannot be held. Duns Sco- 
tus’ doctrine served as the basis for the errors of Molina and Fénélon. 
The first part of the author’s study deals with the theological and moral 
virtues, the gifts of the Holy Ghost, and the infusion and relation of the 
virtues among themselves. In the second part the author devotes his at- 
tention to the virtue of Charity under all its various aspects. 

RICHARD, L., Le dogme de la Rédemption (Bibliothéque Catholique des 
Sciences Religieuses). Blond et Gay, Paris, 1932. Pp. 230. 

Dealing with the dogma of Redemption, the author frequently refers 
to the soteriology of Duns Scotus. 

RINTELEN, FRITZ-JOACHIM VON, Das Philosophische Wertproblem. I. Der 
Wertgedanke in der europaischen Geistesentwicklung. Teil I. Altertum 
und Mittelalter. Max Niemayer, Halle, 1932. In vite pm xx+ 304. 

Considering the problem of Values in its historical and systematical 
or speculative aspects, the author also devotes a section to the study of the 
teaching of the Subtle Doctor. 

RIVIERE, JEAN, “La Doctrine de Scot sur la Rédemption devant l'histoire et 
la Théologie.” Estudis Franciscans, XLV (1933), 271-283. 

This article is a part of the author’s greater work entitled Le Dogme 
de la Rédemption au début du Moyen Age. The Subtle Doctor’s soteriol- 
ogy is not in conflict with the teaching of the Church nor with theological 
principles. The author refutes the accusation of Duns Scotus’ adversaries. 

, “Sur la doctrine de I'Incarnation.” Revue des Sciences re- 
ligieuses, XI (1931), 71-87. 
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Critical examination of Father Déodat de Basly’s interpretation of 
Duns Scotus’ doctrine about the primary motive of the Incarnation. 

ROMUALDUS, FRr., O. F. M. Cap., “Het motief der Heilige Menschwording 
Bij Thomisten en Scotisten.” Studia Catholica, XIII (1936), 1-15. 

The author is in favor of the Scotistic doctrine about the primary mo- 
tive of the Incarnation. 

(Rosa, Fr. P.), “Una ‘Summula’ del Dottore Sottile.” Civilta Cattolica, an 
83., IV (1932), 466-475. 

Critical review of Father Scaramuzzi’s book, Duns Scoto Summula 
(Testi Cristiani, Firenze, 1932). This review was later translated into 
French by Gueroult under the title, “Un Défenseur Inattendu de Duns 
Scot” (FF, XVI [1933], 379-388). 

ROTH, BARTHOLOMEW, O. F. M., Franz von Mayronis, O. F. M. Sein Leben, 
seine Werke, Lehre vom Formalunterschied in Gott (Franziskanische 
Forschungen, III Heft). Werl, i. W., 1936. In 8vo, pp. xvi+592. 

The author presents Francis Mayron’s explanation of many Scotistic 
doctrines. 

ROVIGHI, SOFIA VANNI, “L’immortalita dell’anima nel pensiero di Giovanni 
Duns Scoto.” Révista di Filosofia Neo-Scolastica, XXIII (1931), 78-104. 

Duns Scotus held that a rigorous demonstration of the soul’s immor- 
tality cannot be offered by natural reason. The principal reasons for the 
Subtle Doctor’s position are his theory of the union of soul and body, 
the identity of essence and existence in created things, and his accentua- 
tion of divine transcendence and the contingency of creatures. 

————., L’immortalita dell’anima nei Maestri Francescani del Secolo 
XIII. Vita e Pensiero, Milano, 1936. 

Chapter V deals with the immortality of the soul according to the 
teaching of Duns Scotus (pp. 197-238). 

RUBERT, CONRADO, O.F.M., “Fr. Guillormo Rubié, O.F.M. Doctrinas 
filosoficas.” Archivo Ibero-Americano, XXXII (1929), 145-181; 
XXXIII (1930), 5-42. 

In discussing some philosophical doctrines of the famous Scotist, Fr. 
Rubié, O. F. M., the author also refers to the teaching of Duns Scotus. 

RuF, Paul, Der dlteste Handschriftenbestand der Ingolstadter Artistenfakul- 
tat (Beitrage zur Geschichte der Philosophie und Theologie des Muttelal- 
ters). Aschendorff, Miinster i. W., 1935. Pp. 91-110. 

The author enumerates some manuscripts of authors pertaining to the 
Scotistic school, e. g., Francis Mayronis, Antonius Andrea, etc. 

SAMUELE AB ALGamDA, O. F. M. Cap., “Christologia lulliana seu de motivo 
incarnationis doctrina B. Raymundi Lulli.” CF, I (1931), 145-183. 

The author proves that the Scotistic doctrine concerning the motive 
of the Incarnation is founded on texts of Holy Scripture and the Fathers 
of the Church. Raymond Lull was a precursor of the Subtle Doctor in 
propagating the Scotistic doctrine about the primary motive of the In- 
carnation. 

SANDERS, M., O. F. M., “De erfzonde volgens Duns Scotus.” Studia Catho- 
lica, XI (1937), 108-131. 
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In his study of the essence of original justice and original sin the 
author presents a lucid explanation of Scotistic doctrine. 

SANTELER, J., S. J., Der Kausale Gottesbeweis bei Herveus Natalis nach dem 
ungedruckten Traktat de Cognicione primi principii (Philosophie und 
Grenzwissenschaften, Bd. Ill, Heft 1). F. Rauch, Innsbruck, 1930. In 
8vo, pp. iv-+92. 

In proving the existence of God, Herveus Natalis was unable to con- 
fute the objections of Henry of Gand and Duns Scotus against the princi- 
ple of motion: Quidguid movetur ab alio movetur. In his argumentation 
about the unity of the First Cause, Herveus Natalis follows the opinion of 
Duns Scotus. 

SCARAMUZZI, DIOMEDE, O.F.M., Duns Scoto Summula. Testi Cristiani, 
Firenze, 1932. Pp. Ixiv+302. 

The author presents the genuine doctrine of Duns Scotus by selections 
from his works. A parallel Italian translation of each text is given. In 
the introduction the author deals with the life, works, and doctrine of 
the Subtle Doctor. 

Cf. the favorable review by Father Cicchitto, O. F. M. Conv., ‘Duns 
Scoto — Summula” (MF, XXXII [1932], 178-180). A scathing work 
published by Paolo de Téth: Errori e Pericoli dello Scotismo. Note 
Attorno ad una Summula delle Principali Dottrine di G. Duns Scoto edita 
dal P. Diomede Scaramuzzi, O. F. M. (Firenze, 1932) was occasioned by 
Father Scaramuzzi’s Summula. 


———_——, La dottrina del B. G. Duns Scoto nella predicazione di S. Ber- 
nardino da Sienna. Vallecchi, Firenze, 1930. Pp. 218. Originally ap- 
peared in SF, I (ser. 3, 1929), 215-257; 341-371; 485-521; II (1930), 
72-142. 

Duns Scotus exercised a great influence upon St. Bernardine of Siena, 
an influence of which perhaps even the Saint was ignorant. In his sermons 
St. Bernardine applied Scotistic doctrine in solving the social problems of 
his day. Particularly Duns Scotus’ doctrine about the regality of Christ 
and the mediation of the Blessed Virgin was well presented by St. Ber- 
nardine. 

Cf. the review of this work in Civilta Cattolica (an. 82, IV [1931] 
60-65): “Lo Scoto nella Predicazione di S. Bernardino da Siena.” 


, “La prima edizione dell’ ‘Opera Omnia’ di G. Duns Scoto 
(1639).” SF, II (ser. 3, 1930), 381-412. Printed separately: Vallecchi, 
Firenze, 1930. 

The author relates the story of Wadding’s edition of the “Opera 
Omnia” of Duns Scotus, i.e., the method used, the collaborators involved, 
and Wadding’s final judgment about the works of Duns Scotus. 

, “Le idee scotiste di un grande domenicano del’500.” SF, IV 
(ser. 3, 1932), 306-319; V (1933), 197-217. Appeared separately: 
Vallecchi, Firenze, 1933. 

Ambrose Catarinus, O.P. (1487-1553), was a great Scotist. The 
author demonstrates his stand on three Scotistic theses, namely, the Im- 
maculate Conception of the Blessed Virgin, the motive of the Incarnation, 
and the identity of grace and charity. 
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, “Lo Scotismo nell’Universita e nei Collegi di Roma.” Sophia, 
I (1938), 71-79; 238-245; II (1939), 48-71. Published separately under 
the same title: Collegio S. Antonio, Via Merulana 124, Roma, 1939. 
Pp. 46. 

Throughout the centuries Scotism flourished in the universities and 
colleges of Rome. The author presents a conspectus of Scotism at the 
Sapientia, the Collegio Romano, Collegio Capranica, Collegio Nazareno, 
at the College of St. Isidore and St. Bonaventure, and finally, at the 
““Studium Generale” of Ara Coeli and St. Francis a Ripa. In the appendix, 
the author makes some remarks on the attitude of the popes towards 
Scotism. 

—————., “A proposito di uma ‘Summa’ del Dottore Sottile.” Civilta 
Cattolica, an. 84, I (1933), 162-165. 

This is the author’s response to Paolo de Téth’s criticism of his Duns 
Scoto Summula. 

SCHLUND, ERHARD, O.F.M., “Duns Scotus und das moderne Denken.” 
Sechste und siebte Lektorenkonferenz der deutschen Franziskaner fir 
Philosophie und Theologie (Franziskus-Druckerei, Werl i. W., 1934). 
Pp. 91-104. 

A comparison is made between the Subtle Doctor’s concept of the 
Universe and that of modern philosophers. 

SCHMAUS, MICHAEL, Der “Liber propugnatorius’ des Thomas Anglicus und 
die Lehrunterschiede zwischen Thomas von Agquin und Duns Scotus. 
Aschendorff, Miinster, i. W., 1930. In 8vo, 2 vols., pp. xxviii+666 
and 334. 

This is a critical study of the “Liber propugnatorius” which pre- 
sents the teaching of both St. Thomas and Duns Scotus about the Holy 
Trinity. 

——————, “Uno sconosciuto discepolo di Scoto. Intorno alla prescienza di 
Dio.” Rivista di Filosofia Neo-Scolastica, XXIV (1932), 327-355. 

Cod. lat. Vaticanus 1113 contains a Commentary in I Sententiarum, by 
an unknown disciple of Duns Scotus. The author examines critically the 
question about the prescience of God and predestination. In conclusion, 
the author edits the entire question about predestination. 

Cf. Father Doucet’s article: “Der unbekannte Skotist des Vaticanus 
Lat. 1113. Fr. Aufredus Gonteri, O.F.M.” (FS, XXV [1938], 201- 
240), which ascribes this work to Fr. Aufredus Gonteri, O. F. M. 

ScuMITT, Eucuarius, O. F.M., “Das seraphische Weltbild des Duns Sko- 
tus.” WW, II (1935), 70-88. 

This is a translation and elaboration of the fourth chapter of Father 
Longpré’s work, La Philosophie du B. Duns Scot (Paris, 1924), pp. 
139-160. 

SCHULEMAN, G., Die Lehre der Transcendentalien in der scholastischen 
Philosophie. Meiner, Leipzig, 1929. In 8vo, pp. vi+82. 

This is a brief exposition of the theories about transcendentals in 
scholastic philosophy until the beginning of the neo-scholastic movement. 
The author analyzes the theories of Albert the Great, St. Thomas, Duns 
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Scotus, Peter Olivi, and Suarez. According to the author, Duns Scotus 
was the first to use the term “‘transcendentals.”’ 


SCHWAMM, HERMANN, Robert Cowton, O.F.M., iiber das géttliche Vor- 
herwissen (Philosophie und Grenzwissenschaften, Bd. III, Heft V). Fel. 
Rauch, Innsbruck, 1931. In 8vo, pp. iv+67. 

Robert Cowton, O. F. M., a contemporary of Duns Scotus, published 
his Commentary after the publication of the Opus Oxoniense. Some of 
his doctrines show dependence on the Subtle Doctor; however, there are 
also many views disagreeing with Scotistic teaching. The author ex- 
plains Cowton’s theory about God's knowledge of contingent future 
things. In conclusion, the author edits the question: An Deus habeat 
certam praescientiam futurorum contingentium (Commentarium in Libros 
Sententiarum, lib. i, dist. 38-39). 

, Das gitiliche Vorherwissen bei Duns Scotus und seinen ersten 
Anhdangern (Philorophie und Grenzwissenschaften, Bd. V, Heft 1-4). 
Fel. Rauch, Innsbruck, 1934. In 8vo, pp. 344. 

The author presents the historical evolution of the problem of God’s 
knowledge of contingent future things from the time of Duns Scotus 
until Thomas of Bradwardine. The system explaining God’s st 
by means of the predetermined decrees of God, as far as the fourteenth 


century is concerned, has its origin in the teaching of Duns Scotus. 
SCHWENDINGER, FIDELIS, O. F.M., “De analysi fidei juxta Joannem Duns 


Scotum.” Antonianum, V1 (1931), 417-440. 

Basing his study on the Opus Oxoniense (I. III, d. 23), the author 
expounds Duns Scotus’ teaching about faith. 

Cf. Father Belmond’s criticism of this study: “Du réle respectif des 
motifs de credibilité et de I’ ‘Habitus fidei’ selon Jean Duns Scot” (FF, 
XV [1932], 265-274). 

——————., “Duns Scoti doctrina de substantiali supernaturalitate fidei in- 
fusae.”” Antonianum, VII (1932), 3-38. 

Infused faith, according to the Subtle Doctor, is substantially super- 
natural. 

, ‘‘Metaphysik des Sittlichen nach Johannes Duns Skotus.” WW, 
I (1934), 180-210; II (1935), 18-50; III (1936), 93-119; 161-190. 

If we do not consider single unrelated texts, but Duns Scotus’ doc- 
trine in its entirety as contained in the Opus Oxoniense, the Reportata, 
and the Quodlibetum, we must conclude that the Subtle Doctor did not 
teach any moral positivism but a doctrine identical with that of St. 
Thomas. The author analyzes Duns Scotus’ teaching about the founda- 
tion of moral obligation and then critically analyzes the manner in 
which the will of God is the principle of morality and the foundation of 
obligation. 

—_—, “Die Pflichten-Kollision nach den Principien des Johannes 
Duns Scotus.” WW, IV (1937), 87-109. 

The author offers an explanation of the Scotistic principles for the 

solution of cases where the conflict between two laws occurs. 


, “Zu Binkowskis Arbeiten iiber die Wertlehre des Duns Skotus.” 
WW, IV (1937), 284-288. 
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Some critical remarks anent Binkowski’s works: Die Wertlehre des 
Duns Skotus (Berlin-Bonn, 1936) and “Die Wertlehre des Duns Skotus 
in ihrer Bedeutung fiir die Gegenwart” (WW, III [1936], 269-282). 

, “Arge Verzeichnung der Skotus-Lehre bei Rommen.” WW, V 
(1938), 60-3. 

This is a criticism of some of the conclusions about the Subtle Doc- 
tor’s doctrine in the book of Heinrich Rommen: Die Ewige Wiederkebr 
des Naturrechts (Jacob Hegner, Leipzig, 1936). 

, Die Praevisio-Lehre des Duns Scotus nach Fran. Macedo.” 
Sechste und siebte Lektorenkonferenz der deutschen Franziskaner fir 
Philosophie und Theologie (Franziskus-Druckerei, Werl i. W., 1934), 
pp- 119-120. 

This is a sketch of an article later to appear in the FS. The author 
presents Francis Macedo’s explanation of the Scotistic doctrine about the 
prescience of God. 

SCHWITZER, R., “Die skotische Bibliothek in Salzburg.” FS, XXII (1935), 
348-363. 

The manuscripts and published works of Scotists preserved in the con- 
vent library at Salzburg are enumerated. Published dissertations number 
193 for theology and 43 for philosophy. Texts of Duns Scotus or his 
disciples number 76 vols. Finally the author gives a list of manuscript 
works of which 22 refer to theology and 7 to philosophy. Among these, 
three incunabula are mentioned. 

SEILLER, LEON, “La notion de personne selon Scot. Ses principales applica- 
tions en Christologie.”” FF, XX (1937), 209-248. Also published sep- 
arately: Aux Editions Franciscaines, Paris, 1938. In 8vo, pp. 40. 

The notion of person according to Duns Scotus is defended against 
the misinterpretations of recent theologians. Having completed the analy- 
sis of the Subtle Doctor’s teaching about the person, the author applies 
these notions to the solution of the problem of the union of the two na- 
tures in Christ as well as to the question about the human activity of our 
Lord. 

, Un Theologien scotiste (Déodat de Basly).” FF, XXI (1938), 
95-112; 167-192. Printed separately: Aux Editions Franciscaines, Paris, 
1938. In 8vo, pp. 47. 

A bio-bibliography of Father Déodat de Basly, O. F. M. 

SHarP, D. E., Franciscan Philosophy at Oxford in the Thirteenth Century. 
Oxford University Press, London, 1930. Pp. viii+419. 

Pages 279-368 of this study are devoted to the presentation of the 
philosophy of Duns Scotus. 

, “Duns Scotus, John.” Encyclopedia Britannica (14 edn., 1929) 
VII, 744-745. 

Life and works of the Subtle Doctor. 

—————, “Thomas of Sutton, O. P.” Revue Néo-scolastique du Philoso- 
phie, XXXVI (1934), 332-354; XXXVII (1935), 88-104, 219-233. 

The author explains the psychology, metaphysics, and angelology of 
Thomas Sutton, O. P. Sutton rejects Duns Scotus’ “haecceitas” in meta- 
physics and angelology. 
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SIMONIS, E., O. F. M., “Scotus en het sacrificie.” Algemeen Nederlandsch 
Eucharistisch Tijdschrift, TX (1930), 3-13; 65-79. 

Sacrifice, according to Duns Scotus, is an oblation to God in the man- 
ner prescribed by God Himself. Sacrifice has no foundation in natural 
law but in the positive will of God. 

——————, “De waarde en de vruchten der H. Mis volgens Joannes Duns 
Skotus.” Algemeen Nederlandsch Eucharistisch Tijdschrift, X (1931), 
150-159; 219-225. 

Basing his study on Duns Scotus’ Quodlibetum, q. 20, the author ex- 
plains the doctrine of Duns Scotus about the essence, value, and fruits of 
the Eucharistic sacrifice. 

SOIRON, THADDAEUuS, O. F. M., “Duns Skotus, der Lehrer einer heroischen 
Philosophie und Theologie.” WW, III (1936), 241,168. 

This paper was read at Cologne on February 26, 1936. The author 
illustrates the heroic character of Duns Scotus’ philosophy and theology, 
which consists (a) in philosophy (theodicy, psychology, and ethics) , in the 
fact that human reason, conscious of its limits, always remains open for 
the light of Faich; (b) in theology, in the full obedience demanded of 
the free will by God and the magistracy of Holy Mother Church. 

, Heilige Theologie. Grundsatzliche Darlegungen. Fr. Pustet, Re- 
gensburg, 1935. In 8vo, pp. 178. 

Imbued with the principles of St. Bonaventure and Duns Scotus, the 
author proves the sacredness of Theology and determines its place in the 
economy of Christian life. 

, “Die theologische Intention des Duns Scotus.” Sechste und 
siebte Lektorenkonferenz der deutschen Franziskaner fir Philosophie und 
Theologie (Franziskus-Druckerei, Werl i. W., 1934), pp. 71-79. 

Theology, according to Duns Scotus, being a positive science, deals 
only with the truths contained in, or founded on Sacred Scripture. 

SToRFF, HUGOLINUS JOSEPHUS, O.F.M., De natura transsubstantiationis 
juxta I. Duns Scotum. Ex typ. Collegii S. Bonaventurae, Firenze-Qua- 
racchi, 1936. 

This critical study is a reply to Father V. Cachia’s thesis, De Natura 
Transsubstantiationis juxta S. Thomam et Scotum (Angelicum, 1929). 
In the first section of his work, the author determines the precise doctrine 
of Duns Scotus about the Sacrament of the Holy Eucharist and particular- 
ly about transubstantiation. The second section is devoted to a critical 
examination of the doctrine ascribed to Duns Scotus by Father Cachia and 
the true doctrine of Duns Scotus. 

, “De schola et doctrina franciscana B. Joannis Duns Scoti.” 
AOFM, LI (1932), 36-42. Appeared separately: Ad Ciaras Aquas, Qua- 
racchi, 1932. In 16 mo., pp. 24. 

This paper was read at the convention of German lectors, August 4-7, 
1931. The author affirms the actual existence of the great Scotistic 
School. Many reasons are given why the School is not as flourishing 
today as it was in the past. Among these are: (a) after the definition of 
the dogma of the Immaculate Conception the scientific activity of the 
School ceased because its main goal has been attained; (b) the turbulent 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries and especially the French Revolution 
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destroyed our convents and decimated the friars, thus making it impos- 
sible to pursue higher studies; (c) when better times arrived the friars 
occupied themselves with the critical edition of the complete works of St. 
Bonaventure; (d) after the critical edition of St. Bonaventure’s works 
appeared, the friars turned their attention to the conciliation of the Seraph- 
ic Doctor's doctrine with that of St. Thomas; (e) having recuperated 
from the ill effects of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, the friars 
spent their best forces on the mission fields. 

SWIEZAWSKI, ETIENNE, “Les intentions premiéres et les intentions seconds 
chez Jean Duns Scot.” Archives d'histoire doctrinale et littéraire du Moyen 
Age, IX (1934), 205-260. 

In the first part of his dissertation, the author explains the Subtle 
Doctor’s exact meaning of primary and secondary intentions. Having 
made his distinctions, the author applies these in the second part of his 
= to the problem of the categories, the universals, and the praedica- 
bilia. 

TALIJA, URBAN, “Kriticko izdanje djela Ivana Duns Skota.” Bogoslovska 
Smotra, XXIII (1935), 192-197. 

After reviewing Father Bali¢’s book, Joannis Duns Scoti Doctoris 
Mariani Theologiae Marianae Elementa (Sibenici, 1933), the author 
speaks of the proposed critical edition of the complete works of Duns 
Scotus. 

TATARA, LEONARDUS, O. F. M., “Doctrina Joannis Duns Scoti de causalitate 
sacramentorum.” Collectanea Franciscana Slavica, Acta Primi Congressus, 
Zagrabiae, 1935. Pp. 336-359. 

Dividing his study into four parts, the author devotes the first part 
to the various systems offered for the explanation of the causality of the 
Sacraments. The second part is devoted to the exclusion of those systems 
which are not comprised in the theory of Duns Scotus. In the third and 
fourth parts, the author deals with the exposition of the doctrine of 
the Subtle Doctor about the causality of the Sacraments. 

TEETAERT, AMEDEUS, O. F. M. CaP., “Pierre Auriol.” Dictionnaire de Thé- 
ologie Catholique, XII (1935), cols. 1826-1833. 

In this article on the life and works of Peter Aureolus the author 
makes a comparison between the doctrine of Aureolus and that of his 
master, Duns Scotus. 

(TEETAERT) AMEDEUS A. ZEDELGEM, O. F. M. Cap., “‘Joannis Duns Scoti 
operum absolutae editionis efficax propositum.” CF, V (1935), 261-274. 

The author gives a detailed review of Fr. Bali¢’s work, Joannis Duns 
Scoti Theologiae Marianae Elementa (Sibenici, 1933), and then discusses 
the program for a definitive edition of the “Opera Omnia” of Duns 
Scotus. 

TOMINEC, ANGELIK, O. F. M., “Filozofija Janeza Duns Skota pri sobodnih 
filozofih Slovencev, Hrvatow in Srbow.”’ Collectanea Franciscana Slavica, 
Acta Primi Congressus, Zagrabiae, 1935. Pp. 245-262. 

Modern philosophers have a predilection for the philosophy of Duns 
Scotus because of its critical spirit. The author gives a resumé of what 
Slovenian, Croatian, and Serbian philosophers think of Scotism. He con- 
siders the works of Francis Veber, Francis Drtina, E. Spektorsky, Albert 
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Bazala, and Voj. R. Mladenovic. Their attitude towards Scotus is usually 
negative, except in the case of Albert Bazala. In conclusion the author 
refutes the accusations of those who misunderstand Duns Scotus’ doctrine 
about the relation between Faith and Science and of those who accuse him 
of indeterminism. 

TOTH, PAOLO DE, Errori e Pericoli dello Scotismo. Note Attorno ad una 
Summula delle Principali Dottrine di G. Duns Scoto edita dal P. Diomede 
Scaramuzzi, O.F. M. Firenze, 1932. Pp. 96. 

The publication of Father Scaramuzzi’s Summula serves as an occasion 
for vehement assault against Scotism. In unrestrained language the author 
condemns the doctrines of Duns Scotus as capricious suppositions and 
fantasies (p. 27) which lead to skepticism and pessimism (p. 49). 

Téth’s work was refuted by Carmelo Ottaviano (Sophia, I [1933], 
120-123). Father P. Rosa in his favorable review of Scaramuzzi’s Sum- 
mula also refuted the unfounded assertions of Téth (“Una ‘Summula’ 
del Dottor Sottile,” Civilta Cattolica, an. 83, 1 [1932], 466-475. This 
same article was later translated into French by Gueroult and appeared 
in FF, XVI (1933), 379-388 under the title: “Un Defenseur Inattendu 
du Duns Scot.” After the appearance of Father Rosa’s article, Téth sent 
an open letter to the Civilta Cattolica condemning it for exaggerated 
praise of Duns Scotus; the rebuttal appeared in the article: “A proposito 
di una ‘Summula’ del Dottor Sottile” (Civilta Cattolica, an. 84. I [1933], 
162-166). Finally we have the work of Father Ludger Meier, O. F. M., 
entitled Zur Ehrenrettung des Doctor Subtilis (Excerpt from Verba Vitae 
et Salutis, 1933, in 8vo, pp. 8) in which the author praises the Civilta 
Cattolica for its stand in favor of Scotism and reasserts the arguments 
against Toth. 

TRAPP, Damasus, O.S. A., “Aegidii Romani de Doctrina modorum.” An- 
gelicum, XII (1935), 449-501. 

Aegidius’ modal distinction between nature and person bears a close 
resemblance to the formal distinction of Duns Scotus. In the second part 
of his paper, the author treats of the formal constitutive of personality 
and its similarity to the theory of Duns Scotus. 

URBANO DA PALIANO, O. F. M. Cap., “II concetto della redenzione nel Ven. 
Fra Giovanni Duns Scoto.” Italia Franciscana, X (1935), 237-244. 

The author defends Duns Scotus’ soteriology against his adversaries. 
The Subtle Doctor’s doctrine about the Redemption, especially with ref- 
erence to the Blessed Virgin, is elucidated. 

URRUTIBEHETY, CHRYSOSTOME, O.F.M., “La spiritualité du Christ-Roi.” 
FF, VII (1924), 53-98; VIII (1925), 409-434; 503-518; IX (1926), 
25-44; 337-352; X (1927), 47-94; XII (1929), 5-44; XIII (1930), 
325-339; 437-457; XVII (1934), 189-206; 309-324; 405-418. 

In this exhaustive study the author presents Duns Scotus’ complete 
doctrine about the Kingship of Christ. 

, “Pourquoi un Dieu-homme?” FF, XIII (1930), 199-217. 

Dom. L. Chambat, O.S.B., in his article, ‘Pourquoi un Dieu- 
Homme?” (Le Christ-Roi, Organe de la Ligue universelle de Christ-Roi. 
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1930, V, 3-12) refuted Duns Scotus’ theory in favor of that of St. 
a The ay we proves that the Subtle Doctor’s doctrine is not op- 
posed to Sacred Scripture nor Tradition. Numerous theologians thr - 
out the centuries peed themselves in favor of it. ” 

, “La Rédemption est-elle le motif de I’Incarnation?” FF, XIV 
(1931), 113-168. Printed separately under the same title: La France 
Franciscaine, Paris, 1931. In 8vo., pp. 56. 

The author combats the assertion of Fr. Garrigou-Lagrange, O. P., 
that the “motivum incarnationis fuit motivum misericordiae” (Angelicum, 
VII_ {1930}, 289-302). In the second part of his article the author 
expounds the Scotistic doctrine about the motive of the Incarnation. 

, “Le Motif de I'Incarnation d’aprés |’Angelicum et l’Ami du 
Clerge.” FF, XV (1932), 361-408. 

The author deals at length with Garrigou-Lagrange’s article, ‘““Causae 
ad invicem sunt causae (Angelicum, IX [1932], 21-43) as well as the 
position of L’Ami du Clerge (May 21, June 18, 1931) with regard to 
the motive of the Incarnation. 

VAN ADRICKEM, DONATUS, O. F. M., ‘‘Inconographia B. Joannis Duns Scoti.” 
AFH, XXVI (1933), 249-251. 

The author describes minutely four pictures of Duns Scotus. Two of 
them are found in the Franciscan Library in Schwarz, Austria; the other 
two, in Italy. One of the latter is found in the cemetery chapel of Cre- 
mona, the other in the Sacro Convento of Assisi. 

VAN DEN BORNE, FIDENTIUS, O. F.M., “Der Skotus-Kongress in Zagreb 
(Agram) in seinen geschichtlichen Rahmen.” WW, III (1936), 130-134. 

The author gives a brief historical résumé of the first conference of 
Slavic Franciscans which was devoted to the study and analysis of the 
doctrines of Duns Scotus. 

VAN DE WOESTYNE, ZACARIAS, O. F. M., Scholae Franciscanae aptatus Cursus 
Philosophicus. Editio altera. 2 vols. Typis. S. Francisci. Mechliniae, 
1932 and 1933. Tom. I, Logica minor et major, pp. xxiii+335. Tom. 
II, Ontologia, pp. xxiiit+-334. 

This textbook of philosophy is as yet incomplete. The third volume 
(Cosmology) and the fourth (Psychology, Theodicy, and Ethics) have 
yet to appear. 

VELLICO, M. ANTONIUS, O.F.M., “De regula fidei juxta Joannis Duns 
Scoti doctrinam.” Antonianum, X (1935), 11-36. Printed separately: 
Rome, 1935. In 8vo, pp. 36. 

The rule of faith, according to Duns Scotus, is that Sacred Scripture 
and Tradition are the sources of revelation. The Subtle Doctor’s doctrine 
is wholly orthodox. 

, “De transsubstantiatione juxta Joannem Duns Scotum.” An- 
tonianum, V (1930), 301-332. 

This article is a reply to some of the assertions in Father Cachia’s 
thesis: De Natura Transsubstantiationis juxta S. Thomam et Scotum (An- 
gelicum, 1929}. The author treats of the genuine doctrine of the Subtle 
Doctor and its orthodoxy. Transubstantiation, according to Duns Scotus, 
is the “transitio totalis substantiae in substantiam.” In the case of the 
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Holy Eucharist, transubstantiation does not produce the Body of Christ 
out of the substance of the bread, but adduces the Body of Christ upon 
the altar without any local motion on Its part. This doctrine is in perfect 
accord with the Council of Trent and the teaching of St. Robert Bel- 
larmine and St. Thomas. 

Father Cachia’s rebuttal to this criticism is found in “Animadversiones 
in Transsubstantiationis Doctrinam” (Angelicum, VIII [1931], 246- 
262). 

VEUTHEY, LEON, O. F. M. Conv., “L’école franciscaine et la Critique phi- 
losophique Moderne.” EF, XLVIII (1936), 129-143; 257-266. 

The author deals with the possibility of a synthesis between the Aris- 
totelean-Thomistic and the Augustinian-Franciscan schools. To this, the 
Franciscan School could contribute the most, because of its concreteness 
and realism especially in solving the problem of objective cognition. St. 
Bonaventure’s philosophy would serve best as the basis of this synthesis. 
Duns Scotus would not do, because he adopts principles of both schools. 

This article evoked a great deal of comment. Father Déodat de Basly 
attacked its assertions in his article: “L’Intuition de |’extramental mateé- 
riel” (EF, XLVIII [1936}, 267-279). Father Veuthey responded in the 
same periodical (XLIX [1937], 76-91) with his article: “I’Intuition 
scotiste et le sens du concert.” At this point Father Seraphin Belmond 
entered the dispute asking the question: “Le scotisme philosophique 
manque-t-il de cohérence?” (EF, XLIX, [1937], 178-188), to which Fa- 
ther Veuthey responded with: “Cohérence: éclectisme ou synthése” (EF, 
XLIX [1937], 324-332). Finally Father Hohmann put the question: “Ist 
Duns Skotus Augustinist oder Aristoteliker?” (WW, IV [1937], 131- 
140). Father Veuthey refuted this article in the same periodical with: 
“Augustinismus und Aristotelismus” (WW, IV [1937], 211-215). To 
this Father Hohmann responded in “Augustinismus und Aristotelismus” 
(WW, IV [1937], 216-219), in which he brings back the question to the 
starting point: “Is a synthesis between Augustinism and Aristotelism 
possible ?”” 

, ‘L’Intuition scotiste et le sens du concert.” EF, XLIX (1937), 
76-91. 

This is the author’s refutation of Father Déodat de Basly’s article: 
“L'Intuition de l’extramental matériel (EF, XLVIII [1937], 267-279). 
Duns Scotus conceived Augustinian intuition in an Aristotelian sense. 
To make possible a synthesis and avoid confusion one would have to dis- 
tinguish sharply between one and the other spirit. 

, ‘“Cohérence: éclectisme ou synthése.” EF, XLIV (1937), 324- 
332. 

The author explains what he meant by “synthesis” in his previous 
article. 

, “Augustinismus und Aristotelismus.” WW, IV (1937), 211- 
215. 

The author repeats his opinions and defends himself against the ac- 

cusation that he misconceives Scotistic intuition. 
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VIGNAUX, P., Justification et prédestination au XIV siécle. Duns Scot, Pierre 
@’Auriole, Guillaume d’Occam, Grégoire de Rimini. (Bibliothéque de 
Pécole des hautes études. Science religieuses, 48.) Leroux, Paris, 1935. 
Pp. viii+194. 

Having expounded the doctrine of Duns Scotus, Peter Aureolus, Wil- 
liam Occam, and Gregory Rimini about justification and predestination, 
the author makes a critical comparison of all of them. 

—————, “Humanisme et théologie de Jean Duns Scot.” FF, XIX 
(1936), 209-225. 

This is a study of q. 1 prol. of the Opus Oxoniense: “Utrum homini 
pro statu isto sit necessaria aliquam doctrinam specialem supernaturaliter 
inspirari, ad quam videlicet suo possit attingere lumine naturali intel- 
lectus?” The author concludes that Duns Scotus proposed a certain kind 
of theological humanism between the relation of nature and grace, reason 
and revelacion. 

VocT, BERARD, O. F. M., ‘St. Augustine and the Franciscan School.” Fran- 
ciscan Educational Conference, Report of the Thirteenth Annual Meeting, 
Detroit, Mich., 1931. XIII (1931), 1-14. 

The author examines the principal elements of Augustinism as found 
in the philosophy of Alexander of Hales, St. Bonaventure, and Duns 
Scotus. In his examination of Duns Scotus’ philosophy, the author pays 
special attention to the Subtle Doctor’s theory of matter and form, his 
voluntarism, and the formal distinction. 

VyYsKOCIL, CAPISTRAN, O. F. M., “Brevis conspectus doctrinae philosophicae 
ac theologicae Joannis Duns Scoti.” Collectanea Franciscana Slavica, Acta 
Primi Congressus, Zagrabiae, 1935. Pp. 360-391. 

The author gives a brief synthesis of the philosophy and theology of 
the Subtle Doctor. 

WULF, MAuRICE DE, Histoire de la Philosophie Médiévale. 6th edn. Insti- 
tut Supérieur de Philosophie, Louvain; J. Vrin, Paris, 1936. 

Life, works, and doctrine of Duns Scotus. The author also includes a 
short bibliography of Scotistic literature (pp. 332-352). 

ZIMARA, COELESTIN, Das Wesen der Hoffnung in Natur und Ubernatur. 
Ferd. Schéningh, Paderborn, 1938. In 8vo, pp. 250. 

This is the doctor’s thesis presented by the author at the University of 
Friburg. Treating of the essence of Hope in its natural and supernatural 


aspects, the author also treats of Duns Scotus’ doctrine. Cf. pp. 116-120; 
227-233. 


(The End) 
MAURICE GRAJEWSKI, O. F. M. 


St. Francis College, 
Burlington, Wis. 
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Franciscan Events 


The twenty-fourth annual meeting of the Franciscan Educational Confer- 
ence will be held at Quincy College, Quincy, Illinois, June 15, 16, 17. Eleven 
papers, treating the general subject “Basic Trends of the Franciscan School,” 
will be presented and discussed. Besides the opening session on Monday eve- 
ning, June 15, there will be three two-hour sessions on each of the two follow- 
ing days. To each paper sixty-five minutes have been allotted: twenty minutes 
for the reading of the paper, five minutes for a formal discussion, and forty 
minutes for general discussion from the floor. At the opening session there will 
be only one paper; and the closing session will be a business meeting. Those 
who expect to attend are requested to notify the Reverend John Koebele, 
O. F. M., President, Quincy College, Quincy, Illinois. 


* * * 


The preparatory work for the introduction of Father Junipero Serra’s cause 
of canonization has nearly been completed. Father Eric O’Brien, O. F. M., 
newly appointed vice-postulator of the cause, reports that the articuli will be 
forwarded to Vatican City by late summer. Two historical investigators, Fa- 
thers Maynard Geiger, O. F. M., and Maximin Piette, O. F. M., are assisting 
the vice-postulator. 


* * * 


The Franciscan provinces of St. Louis, Cincinnati, and Canada, will have 
their triennial provincial chapters this summer. The visitors general who will 
preside over these chapters as representatives of the minister general are: Very 
Reverend Augustine Hobrecht, O. F. M., President of St. Anthony College, 
Santa Barbara, California, for the St. Louis province; Very Reverend Raphael 
Adams, O. F. M., President of St. Joseph College, Callicoon, N. Y., for the 
Cincinnati province; and Very Reverend Thomas Plassmann, O. F. M., Presi- 
dent of St. Bonaventure College and Seminary, for the Canadian province. 


* * * 


The provincial chapters of the four provinces of the Friars Minor Con- 
ventual in this country will be held in July. The first chapter will be held in 
Forest Lake, Ill., the new novitiate of the western Polish Province of St. Bona- 
venture, whose headquarters are at Milwaukee, Wis.; the second, that of the 
Province of the Immaculate Conception, with headquarters at Syracuse, N. Y., 
will convene the week of July 6 at Rensselaer, N. Y.; the third, that of the 
eastern Polish province of Buffalo, N. Y., dedicated to St. Anthony of Padua, 
at Granby, Mass., the week of July 13; the fourth, that of the Province of 
Our Lady of Consolation, with headquarters at Louisville, Ky., at Carey, Ohio, 
the week of July 20. The Very Reverend Raphael M. Huber, O. F. M. Conv., 
former English Confessor at St. Peter’s Basilica and at present Professor of 
Church History at the Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C., 
has been appointed by the Most Reverend Father General Bede Hess, 
O. F. M. Conv., to preside in his name at all four of the chapters. 
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Franciscans in the News 


His Holiness, Pope Pius XII, a Franciscan inasmuch as he is a member 
of the Third Order of St. Francis, on May 13, 1942, observed the silver 
jubilee of his consecration as a bishop. Another war pope, Benedict XV, 
appointed him papal nuncio to Bavaria and consecrated him titular arch- 
bishop of Sardes in Lydia in 1917. The nuncio stayed in Munich through 
the revolution till 1925, and then served as nuncio in Berlin till 1929, 
when he was elevated to the cardinalate. Cf. Franciscan Herald and Forum, 
Jan., 1942, p. 16. 


* * * 


At the first Normandie fire, February 10, 1942, Father Peter Baptist 
Duffee, O. F. M., distinguished himself ministering to the injured through 
the entire night. Though he himself suffered some injuries, he was one 
of the last to leave the vessel before it capsized; and he rescued a bundle 
of blueprints of the ship’s water and heating lines which he turned over to 
the U. S. Navy. Cf. The Provincial Annals, Province of the Most Holy Name, 
April, 1942, p. 237. 

Ce 


A very unusual celebration was the joint observance of golden and dia- 
mond jubilees held at St. Joseph College, Westmont, Illinois, on May 28, 
1942. Seven Fathers of the Franciscan Province of the Sacred Heart (St. 


Louis, Mo.), Fathers Eugene a. Albert Bruesermann, Aurelius 


Bruegge, Theodosius Plassmeyer, Didymus Storff, Lullus Seeboth, and George 
Wetenkamp, celebrated the ‘Afticth anniversary of their investiture (July 30, 
1892); another Father of the same province, Father Bernard Wewer, re- 
called his ordination to the siitiand fifty years ago (June 5, 1892); an- 
other, Father Florentius Kurzer, observed the sixtieth anniversary of his 
elevation to the priesthood (May 28, 1882); and the diamond sacerdotal 
jubilee (February 12, 1882) of Father Hugolinus Storff, formerly a member 
and twice provincial of the Sacred Heart Province and then first provincial 
of Santa Barbara Province for two terms, now residing in Rome, was like- 
wise commemorated. A total of ten Franciscan jubilarians! 


* * * 


On the occasion of the one hundred and sixteenth anniversary of the 
Declaration of Independence of Uruguay, Archbishop Antonio M. Barbieri 
of Montevideo issued a pastoral letter in which, according to Sendbote, 
April, 1942, he says: “Two historical facts, which cannot be contradicted, 
are contained in this national celebration: the patriotism of the founders, 
who gained liberty, the most precious gift of nations, for our country and 
its inhabitants; and, secondly, the actual presence of the Catholic Faith, 
which was presented by Larrobla in the Declaration of Independence and 
is represented in the picture of Mary, who heard the prayers of our fathers. 
Both of these facts have always been continued in our nation, on the one 
hand by the appreciation of this sincere, generous, and loyal liberty, which 
directs all men of good-will and which has created the organism of our 
free institutions; on the other hand by the religious sentiments that animate 
the great majority of our people and protect this inheritance.” 
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This archbishop is a Capuchin. He was born at Montevideo in 1892. 
He was received into the Capuchin order at Genoa, Italy, on September 8, 
1915. He had been sent there by the Capuchins of Montevideo, who belong 
to the Province of Genoa. He completed his studies at the International 
Capuchin College in Rome, and received the degrees of doctor of phi- 
losophy and doctor of theology. After returning to Uruguay he served as 
lector, preacher, and superior until October 6, 1936, when he was made 
titular archbishop with the right of succession. At the death of Archbishop 
John Francis Aragone he succeeded as archbishop of Montevideo. Cf. Ana- 
lecta Ordinis Fratrum Minorum Capuccinorum, LV (1936), p. 310. 


Franciscan Necrology 


Though the illustrious Dutch Franciscan, Father Dorotheus Cornelisse, 
O.F.M., died a year and a half ago, December 31, 1940, only now are 
we able to record the fact. From the day of his ordination in 1888, he de- 
voted practically his whole life to teaching. A doctor of philosophy and 
theology, he began teaching dogmatic theology at the Franciscan Inter- 
national University of St. Anthony in Rome in 1903; and from 1913 to 
1930 taught fundamental theology at the Roman Seminary of the Lateran. 
He served also as consultor to the Sacred Congregations of Seminaries and 
Studies and of Propaganda, as well as censor of books in Rome; and he 
published learned books and magazine articles. 


* * * 


The Swiss Capuchin province mourns the death of the Very Reverend 
Magnus Kuenzle, O. F.M. Cap. He was well known in Switzerland and 
other countries of Europe for his teaching and writings on philosophy, art, 
and history. Although most of his literary productions appeared in various 
periodicals, he also published Expressionismus und Kirchliche Kunst, St. 
Franziskus im Bilde, Die Kirche von Immensee, Der Kapuzinerorden in der 
Schweiz, and several other works. For many years he worked on a life of 
the famous Swiss Capuchin Theodosius Florentini. Although the manuscript 
contains several hundred pages, it was unfortunately not completed. Cf. 
Sanct Fidelis, XXVIII (1941), 168-172. 


Franciscan History 


Father Anthony of St. Anne Galvao, O. F. M., a native of Brazil, though 
he died a hundred and twenty years ago, still enjoys the reputation of sanc- 
tity. In fact, the preliminary process for his beatification was officially com- 
menced a few years ago in the archdiocese of Sao Paulo, Brazil. Born at 
Guaratingueta, central Brazil, Father Anthony in 1774 founded the Sisters’ 
Convent of the Immaculate Conception, known as Recolhimento da Luz, 
at Sao Paulo, and for many years was its spiritual director. The convent still 
exists at the present day; and Father Anthony's tomb is in the main nave 
of the little old convent church. That tomb is surrounded with burning 
candles and fresh flowers, while the faithful come and go, asking Father 
Anthony to intercede for them at the throne of God. Father Adalbert Ort- 
mann, O.F.M., diocesan procurator and promoter of Father Anthony’s 
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cause, has reported two recent miraculous cures, duly attested by doctors, 
which have been attributed to the intercession of this saintly American 
Franciscan. Cf. Franciscan Herald and Forum, March, 1942, p. 93. 

ss 6 


One hundred years ago Father Esteban (Stephen) de Adoain departed 
from his native Spain for the missions in Venezuela. After many years of 
indefatigable labors, he was compelled to leave the country by the anti- 
Christian party then in power. He betook himself to Cuba, where he re- 
peated his successful career, and finally came to Central America, whence 
he was deported with some other Capuchins, who landed in the United 
States and received the hospitality of the Capuchins in Milwaukee. He died 
some nine years later in his native land. Cf. Sanct Fidelis, XXVIII (1941), 
196-200. 

2 

At one of the sessions of the eighth annual meeting of the Canadian 
Catholic Historical Association, October 8-9, 1941, a paper was read by 
Thomas S. Melady, M. A., on “A Distinguished Son of Huron County — 


The Rev. Stephen Eckert, O. F. M. Cap.” Father Stephen died at Milwaukee 
on February 16, 1923. He was known for his practical zeal in behalf of the 
Colored and as the director of the St. Benedict the Moor Colored Mission. 
Cf. The Catholic Historical Review, XXVII (1942), 507. 


* * * 
Referring to a statement in Franciscan Studies XXIII (1942), 74-75, 


that Father Joseph of Angers, O. F. M. Cap., died in northern Nova Scotia, 
Father John M. Lenhart, O. F.M.Cap., writes: “I know that this notice 
is culled from Cesinale, III, 679. As early as 1917, I expressed my doubts 
that this statement is correct. Cf. A. C. H. Researches, p. 48, note. In 1921 
Father Candide de Nantes, O. F. M. Cap., settled this doubt definitely in 
his work on the Acadian Mission, p. 258. Father Joseph of Angers was sent 
in 1650 to the mission in Virginia. In 1661 he was back in France and died 
there March 17, 1667. He never was in Acadia. He was a missionary only 
in England and Virginia. I surmise that he was recalled from Virginia be- 
cause that mission was entrusted, about 1661, to the Irish Capuchin Friars. 
This is only a surmise. At any rate Father Joseph did not die in Nova Scotia.” 


Franciscan Literature 


In the September, 1941, number of Franciscan Studies, p. 82, Father 
Thomas Plassmann, O. F. M., favorably reviewed The Scotist, annual mimeo- 
graphed publication of the theological students at the Franciscan seminary, 
Teutopolis, Illinois. Other mimeographed publications of a similar nature 
are: The Troubadour, The Report of the Duns Scotus Philosophical Associa- 
tion, The Round Table of Franciscan Research, and Brown Studies. 

The Troubadour, now in its fifth year, is “a quarterly devoted to Fran- 
ciscan ideas, published by the Third Order Study Club, St. Joseph’s Seminary, 
Teutopolis, Ill.” A very valuable and practical feature of this publication has 
been its several series of outlines on various aspects of the Third Order, suit- 
able as guides for other inquiry groups or study clubs. 

The Report of the Duns Scotus Philosophical Association is an annual 
published in the form of a convention report by the Franciscan students of 
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philosophy at Our Lady of Angels Seminary, Cleveland, Ohio. The Report for 
1941, the fifth one published, was devoted to a refutation of the false charges 
brought against Scotus, and was dedicated to “the Reverend Father Thomas 
Plassmann, O. F. M., and his associates, outstanding Franciscans and scholars, 
who in their zeal for furthering Franciscan life and thought, serve well as 
ideals for us, hopeful Franciscan message-bearers of the morrow.” 

The Round Table of Franciscan Research, published by the Capuchin 
Clerics of St. Anthony Friary, Marathon, Wisconsin, is now nearing the com- 
pletion of the sixth volume. The clerics are fully deserving of the praise that 
has come to them from many quarters. In their work they are laying the 
foundation for even more thorough research in later years. Currently they are 
treating the foundation of the Capuchin branch of the Franciscan order. 

Brown Studies, a quarterly issued by the Capuchin clerics in the college 
department at the Immaculate Conception Friary, Garrison, N. Y., received 
the following commendation from the Catholic School Press Association: “By 
far the best magazine submitted. With attention to a few small details, the 
book should become outstanding, and give competitiomto many printed quar- 
terlies, which have the full advantage of color plates and trick typographic 
effects to help.” Cf. The Messenger, VII (1942), 425. 


* * * 


The noted Franciscan Tertiary author, Blanche Jennings Thompson, has 
contributed an article on ‘Some Culinary Returns from the Bible” to Ave 


Maria, March 7, 1942. In the same issue appeared an article on the Tertiary 
inventor of moveable type, “Master Gutenberg’s Triumph,” by Hermann List 
and Roy Temple House. 
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Mission Music of California. By Owen da Silva, O. F. M., A.B. in Music. 
(Los Angeles, Calif.: Warren F. Lewis, Publ., 1941. Pp. 132. Bibli- 
ography, index, and filustrations. ) 

When the gray-robed friars of California mission days fell asleep in the 
Lord, they were often weary old men, longing for rest from their labors. 
They had sacrificed home and kindred, they had embraced solitude and iden- 
tified themselves with the lowest of aborigines, they had built missions and 
beautified them with the arts of Spain and Mexico, and above all, they had 
helped to save thousands of Indian souls. But the system they had built up, 
the material re they had set in motion, the social and cultural organiza- 
tion they had fostered came to ruin through revolution, greed, and indiffer- 
ence. The story of the missionaries’ efforts forms a saga, immortal in the 
literature and history of the American southwest. 

One of the last of the gray-robes was Fray Narciso Duran, a talented artist 
and an able administrator. He came to California in 1806 and died there in 
1846, devoting nearly forty years of his priestly life to the uplift of the 
Indian. He wielded the gavel of protest against those who would despoil 
the Indian and the missions; he swung the baton before his Indian band at 
Santa Barbara which, according to his own testimony, it had taken him ten 
years to train to musical excellence. When Father Duran passed away, he 
might have thought that the very memory of mission days, with its story of 
toil and distress, might in the course of time be forgotten, so unlovely the 
future seemed. 

With the passing of the years, there has been an increase rather than 
a diminution of the treatment of California mission themes along both scien- 
tific and popular lines. The general field has been rather well covered. Today 
the trend is along the line of monographs on specific phases of mission his- 
tory, books greatly in demand to satisfy the interests of those in the professions 
and in specialized work. Father Owen’s recent work, Mission Music of Cali- 
fornia, is a book of this kind and has no competitor in the field. It is the type 
of book that only a person of musical talent as well as ability in historical 
research could produce. 

The author has spent all of his life in old mission atmosphere and has 
dreamed through many a year of producing a book that would tell of the 
efforts of the padres among the Indians along musical lines. He ransacked 
the libraries and archives of California missions as well as those of secular 
institutions, and made a special trip to Mexico in quest of material for his 
favorite study. As a result much historical data and abundant original mission 
music were discovered. The data and the music were gathered piecemeal, but 
for ten years and more the author has worked to weave all of this into a 
very readable and well-arranged account. 

The foreword by John Steven McGroarty, poet-laureate of California, is 
an appreciation. Following the author’s preface, there are an essay on Mission 
Music and biographical sketches on the Padre Musicians. Thirdly, there is a 
complete translation and partial reproduction of Father Duran’s Prologo, 
which “is the most valuable document extant bearing on the church music 
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of the California Missions.” The second part of the book contains the musical 
scores which the author considered representative of the best of the remaining 
mission music. Here one finds the Misa de Catalunia, the Misa Viscaina, and 
the Credo Parisiense; the Vexilla Regis, Ave Verum, Tantum Ergo, and 
Gaudeamus (Introit), all Gregorian Chants. Finally there are the two motets: 
El Padre Nuestro, one arranged for four male voices, the second for mixed 
voices. 

The composition and drawing of the score for the organ accompaniments 
is the work of the late Arthur Bienbar, noted church musician, while the 
pleasing and appropriate sketches were executed by Mr. Paul Moore. The 
very format of the book has an artistic touch. A thousand copies were printed 
from linotype Fairfield and on Strathmore Pastelle Paper. 

This volume is highly recommended to every Franciscan friary in the 
land and to all who are interested in the music of the mission days of old. 

MAYNARD GEIGER, O. F. M. 
Old Mission, 


Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Hugo’s Praise of Love. Translated by Fr. Joseph McSorley, C. S. P., and illus- 
trated by Ludlow Kravis. (Paterson, N. J.: St. Anthony Guild Press, 
1941. Pp. 29.) 


A Talking of the Love of God. Modernized and with an introduction by 


Mother Mary Dominica, S$. H.C. J. (Paterson, N. J.: St. Anthony Guild 
Press, 1941. Pp. xxi+97.) 


The highest forms of culture spring from the love of God, and, when 
we behold its results in the saints, it is like looking at the varied designs 
in a kaleidoscope: in each saint simplicity, nobility, generosity, and the other 
virtues seem to form a new variation of spiritual beauty. Although the 
worldly-minded may wonder and admire these beauties of soul, the Church 
makes no secret of her treasure, and in every age she has not only bidden 
men to become as little children in their love of God but she has also produced 
an endless galaxy of souls transformed and resplendent with the love of God. 

In the first half of the twelfth century we find such a deeply spiritual soul 
in the Augustinian monk, Hugh, head of the famous monastery of St. Victor 
outside the walls of Paris. Although he is known today chiefly in philosophical 
and theological circles as an early schoolman, who championed the scholastic 
method, he was also a man of deep mystical learning and piety. Most reveal- 
ing of the depths of his spirituality is the little letter entitled De Laude Chari- 
tatis, done into English by Father Joseph McSorley, C. S. P., under the title 
Hugo’s Praise of Love. The little treatise is only a brochure, but it proceeds 
through the various stages of the love of God till the soul’s only interest in 
life is the interest of Christ, the glory of the Father. A discerning reader will 
readily perceive its psychological and mystical depths; nevertheless, it is 
written with the simplicity and candor of a child. 

From the fourteenth century there is another delightful piece, A Talking 
of the Love of God. Originally written in Middle English, the work has been 
modernized by Mother Mary Dominica, S. H.C. J. Its modern dress, how- 
ever, does not mar its charm nor the music of a heart throbbing with the 
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love of God. This work, written by an unknown author, is the prayer of a 
lover contemplating the beauties and perfections of his heavenly Beloved, 
the mysteries of the Incarnation and Redemption, the joys and sorrows of 
the Virgin Mother, and, above all, the boundless love of God for man. As a 
poem, it is a long series of intense lyrics, and, with all of its fourteenth-century 
quaint expressions, it is strikingly different from its more popular contem- 
porary piece, Piers Plowman. In form Piers Plowman adheres to the half 
line with the two accented syllables and the alliteration of the Old English, 
whereas this poem, showing the French influence, is very irregular in its lines, 
lacks alliteration and frequently attempts rimes. But fundamentally the two 
works differ more widely, for Piers Plowman is the work of a practical mystic 
intent on bringing souls back to God, and A Talking of the Love of God 
is the work of a contemplative mystic absorbed in the contemplation of the 
mysteries of the God-Man. 

GERARD M. GREENEWALD, O. F. M. Cap. 
St. Mary's Friary, 
Herman, Pa. 


The Theory of Knowledge of Saint Bonaventure. (A dissertation submitted 
to the faculty of the School of Philosophy of the Catholic University of 
America in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the Degree of Doc- 
tor of Philosophy.) By Sister Mary Rachael Dady, M. A., of the Sisters 
of St. Francis, Rochester, Minnesota. (Washington, D. C.: The Catholic 
University of America Press, 1937. Pp. 102.) 


In the introduction of her study the author states (p. 1) that “the purpose 
of this study is to investigate the doctrine of St. Bonaventure on knowledge 
and to set forth the principal details of the doctrine in the form of an objec- 
tive exposition.” 

That there is a place for such a study cannot be doubted, for “the knowl- 
edge problem is the question with which philosophy has been preoccupied in 
the last two centuries. In accordance with this general interest in epistemology, 
recent years have witnessed an increasing interest in the philosophical school 
of thought that traces its origin beyond Duns Scotus to St. Bonaventure and 
his teacher Alexander of Hales, and in the solution that this school has to 
offer to the problem of knowledge” (p. 2). 

“Because St. Bonaventure’s conception of the nature of the soul and its 
faculties is fundamental to his theory of knowledge,” the first chapter (pp. 3- 
12) is a summary of the Seraphic Doctor’s doctrine on the nature of the soul, 
its faculties and their relation to one another and to the soul itself. ““The soul 
is the form or perfection of the body.” It is moreover “‘a self-subsistent form, 
hoc aliquid et per se nata subsistere” (p. 3). The soul, although it is simple, 
has many faculties, by means of which, in connection with the organs through 
which they operate, it has contact with, and obtains knowledge of the ex- 
ternal world (p. 4). The faculties, since they proceed from the soul, ‘are 
not altogether the same by their essence, nor are they so different that they 
are of another genus: but they are in the same genus by reduction” (p. 7). 
Regarding the distinction between the faculties themselves, St. Bonaventure 
teaches that “the faculties of the soul differ from one another so that they 
cannot be said to be one faculty; yet they are not to be distinguished simply 
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according to essence in such a way that they can be called different essences; 
but they differ essentially in kind of faculty, so that they are called diverse 
faculties or different instruments of the same substance” (p. 8). All the 
faculties, however, have their source in the same soul. “In each man is one 
soul, which exercises all the functions of which man is capable” (p. 9). The 
most general classification of the faculties is into vegetative, sensitive, and 
rational. They may also be divided into cognitive and affective or reason 
and will, or into superior and inferior, or into speculative and practical (p. 
10). They are differentiated more immediately by their acts than by their 
objects (p. 10). 

The second chapter deals with the active and possible intellects, which 
St. Bonaventure holds are two different powers of the intellective faculty. 
The active intellect is not purely active, nor is the passive intellect purely pas- 
sive (p. 13). They are two differences that come inseparably to one complete 
act of knowing (p. 17). 

The first section of the third chapter treats of the nature of knowledge, 
which the Seraphic Doctor defines as “‘an act which arises from the power of 
the mind itself; it is an act considered as habit, which signifies a perfection 
of the faculty” (p. 18). 

The second section of this chapter is concerned with the knowled 
process. The author rightly remarks that as far as the knowledge of the 
external sensible world is concerned, St. Bonaventure accepts the Aristotelian 
doctrine that all knowledge begins with the senses (p. 22). The author 
then goes on to state correctly that the Seraphic Doctor when quoting the 
Aristotelian dictum that all knowledge begins with the senses, must be under- 
stood as meaning only those things which have their being in the mind by 
an abstract likeness. He mentions expressly that the soul knows God and 
itself without the aid of the senses (p. 26). There is no innate knowledge 
(p. 28). Here a very important passage from Bonaventure’s Commentary on 
the Sentences might well have been quoted, where he expressly accepts 
the doctrine of Aristotle on this point and makes it his own: ‘‘Philosophus 
in tertio de Anima dicit, quod ‘anima creata est sicut tabula rasa, in qua 
nihil depictum est’: ergo ewan quod anima a sua prima conditione nullam 
habeat innatam cognitionem” (In II Sent., Dist. XIX, Art. 1, q. 2.) 

The first part of the fourth chapter is a summary of St. Bonaventure’s 
doctrine on the Eternal Reasons as principles of knowledge. He defines 
them as “‘the ideas of things as they exist in the mind of God” (p. 31). 
The part of the Eternal Reasons in the knowledge process is more than the 
divine concurrence, and less than the operation of grace in the soul. The 
Eternal Reasons act as the movers and regulators of our thought (p. 38). 
The author sums up Bonaventure’s doctrine on the Eternal Reasons par- 
ticularly well, when she states that ‘the Eternal Reasons are that in which 
or by means of which the mind knows, but they are not themselves the 
object of knowledge” (p. 41). 

The second part of this chapter is devoted to the subject of intellectual 
light. The soul has, from its creation, a natural light which directs the in- 
tellect in its activity of acquiring knowledge (p. 43). This created intellectual 
light is connatural with the intellect and inseparable from it. Although in- 
dispensable it does not suffice for perfect knowledge, without the codperation 
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of a higher light (p. 46). The light comes directly to the mind from its 
source, and not through the medium of any created being (p. 49). 


Chapter five is concerned with the Saint’s doctrine on knowledge and 
wisdom, which are distinguished by the objects toward which these two 
activities are directed. Wisdom is concerned with things that are eternal, and 
knowledge with those that are temporal (p. 52). Knowledge is a noble treas- 
ure of the soul and there are four kinds: s ative knowledge, based on the 
principles of reason; acquired knowledge, founded on the principles of faith ; 
the knowledge of prudence, founded on the principles of the natural law; and 
the knowledge which is the gift of the Holy Ghost, founded on the principles 
of faith (p. 53). He defines wisdom in various ways; however, in the proper 
sense of the term it is “knowledge of ultimate causes” (p. 53). The source of 
all knowledge and wisdom is God Himself (p. 56). 


The sixth chapter outlines the Seraphic Doctor’s teaching on truth and 
certitude. He defines truth as the light of the mind. This light sends forth 
three principal rays, which are three kinds of truth: namely, the truth of 
things, of words, and of laws or acts (p. 59). In the Collationes in Hexae- 
meron, the statement that truth is “‘adaequatio rei et intellectus” is followed 
by the qualifying phrase, “‘of the intellect which is the cause of the thing, not 
of my intellect, which is not the cause of the thing” (p. 63). 

The problem of certitude is given a somewhat lengthy treatment by St. 
Bonaventure. He distinguishes four kinds of certitude: certitude of demon- 
stration, certitude of authority, the certitude of interior illumination, and the 
certitude of exterior persuasion (p. 70). 


The seventh and final chapter is concerned with the end of knowledge. 
Bonaventure is of the opinion that all ey no matter of what kind 
it may be, leads to Infinite Truth, God Himself. As he states in the Itine- 
rarium, the whole universe is a ladder for the ascent to God (p. 78). The 
greater part of this chapter is a consideration of the Saint’s teaching on. the 
=, and the means of knowing God, because of his thesis that the 

owledge of God is the end of all knowledge, and because of the accusations 
of Ontologism made against him. 

We congratulate the author on this excellent addition to the works on 
the doctrines of the Prince of the Franciscan School in the field of philosophy. 
This particular treatise seems most timely, because of the increasing interest 
in the philosophy of St. Bonaventure manifested in recent years, and par- 
ticularly the interest in his solution of the problem of knowledge. 


CLEMENT M. O’DONNELL, O. F. M. Conv. 
St. Anthony-on-Hudson, 


Rensselaer, N. Y. 


Ransoming the Time. By jecunee Maritain. Translated by Harry Lorin Binsse. 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1941. Pp. xii+322.) 


This new book by Jacques Maritain, who needs no introduction, covers a 
wide range of topics, but they are all fundamentally concerned with the need 
of Christian ideals in modern life and culture. If we would ransom our time 
from the impotence of modern philosophy and social science to furnish a 
satisfactory interpretation of life and a practical “Weltanschauung” amid the 
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spiritual and social conflicts of our day, we must look to Christian thought 
and wisdom. 

The various chapters treat of: ‘“Human Equality,” “The Political Ideas of 
Pascal,” “The Metaphysics of Bergson,” ‘The Bergsonian Philosophy of 
Morality and Religion,” ‘““Who is My Neighbour ?,” ““The Mystery of Israel,” 
“The Catholic Church and Social Progress,” “Sign and Symbol.” 

The opening chapter on human equality analyzes the totalitarian concept 
of society with its anti-Christian enslavement of the individual, Rousseau’s 
idealistic theory of social equality with its pseudo-Christian egalitarianism, and 
the Catholic teaching on true human equality with its reverence for human 
nature and room for individuality. Under the title “Who is My Neighbour ?,” 
codperation on the spiritual and temporal level among men of differing re- 
ligious beliefs is discussed. 

The chapter on the Church and social progress treats of the need of the 
moral regeneration of modern social and political life by the leaven of Chris- 
tian principles. The author indicates here how the Church, ‘‘who has time on 
her side, and who is accustomed to the turns of fortune and to the catastrophes 
of history,” is today devoting herself to her work of moral guidance and 
spiritual inspiration with regard to civilization by promoting “Catholic 
Action.” This he defines as follows: ‘Catholic Action does not operate on 
the political level and does not play politics. It restricts itself to the spiritual 
and apostolic realm. But as it works to infuse a Christian vitality into the 
lives of individuals and the communities where they gather together, it pre- 
pares from within — from the soul —the first conditions necessary for a 
renewed social and political life.” 

In short, pressing problems of our day, human equality, tolerance, and the 
moral regeneration of our social and political life are discussed in these pages 
with the customary deep probing and sympathetic insight of Mr. Maritain. 
The translation by Mr. Binsse is pleasingly clear and readable. 

BERARD VocrT, O. F. M. 
St. Anthony Friary, 
Butler, N. J. 


Death and Burial in Christian Antiquity (Studies in Christian Antiquity, 
edited by J. Quasten, no. 1). By Alfred C. Rush, C.Ss.R. (Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Catholic University of America Press, 1941. Pp. xxviii+ 
282.) 


With the publication of Father Rush’s dissertation a series of Studies 
in Christian Antiquity is being inaugurated by the Catholic University of 
America Press, under the direction of Professor J. Quasten, Professor of 
Ancient Church History and Christian Archeology at that University. It is 
the first series of this kind published under Catholic auspices in the English 
Language; and if the first number is any indication, we may hope to receive 
a great deal from the series. 

From the very nature of things there is scarcely a field that is richer in 
material both in pagan and Christian antiquity than the records of the cus- 
toms and practices connected with death and burial. Some of these are 
distinctly religious in their character, others are almost purely social. Father 
Rush had to do much research work to bring these aspects into the proper 
perspective. He has done so with considerable success. 
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Father Rush takes as the basic asumption of his dissertation that as 
Christianity “gathered its adherents from peoples who were steeped in 
the traditions of the past ..., Christianity was in no wise cut off from this 
culture; on the contrary, it was influenced by it to no little degree. The culture 
of the past, therefore, is a necessary background for the understanding of the 
beginnings of Christianity” (vii). Christians did not have a hostile attitude 
to all that was pagan. There was no complete break with the past. When a 
doctrine was at stake, there had to be complete cleavage. The Church insisted 
on this. But when some element had a purely social character, Christianity 
was not opposed to it, nor even adverse to using such an element if it fur- 
thered her cause. In this dissertation there is a combination and intermingling 
of both doctrinal and social elements. It is necessary to study the various 
elements in their full setting in order to judge the extent to which they were 
acceptable to Christian antiquity and in how far they had to be rejected 
because they implied a false belief about death and the future life. This 
the author does ably and interestingly by presenting the pagan and Christian 
viewpoint on various practices and customs relating to death and burial. 

The dissertation is divided into two parts. In the first, “The Concept 
of Death,” the author points out the vast difference that existed between 
the Christian and pagan concepts of death. This is done in four chapters 
titled “Death is a Sleep” (I), “Death as the Summons of Christ and the 
Angels” (II), “Death as a ‘Migratio ad Dominum’” (III), and “Death as 
a Birth: The Day of Death as the Dies Natalis’” (IV). In the second part of 
the dissertation the rites centering about death and burial are examined, 
such as the laying out of the body (1), the wake (II), the funeral procession 
(III), the burial itself (IV). 

In the first part of the dissertation there is an evident departure by 
Christians from the ideas of the past, because of the purification and even 
change of the concept of the after life. This culminates in the thought 
of death as a birthday. There is less of doctrine connected with the various 
practices examined in the second part of the dissertation, and, because of it, 
a closer approach of Christian burial customs to pagan customs. In particular 
instances there is a complete break; for example, there was a sharp reaction 
to the pagan practice of crowning the dead. The crown was not just a mark 
of respect, but a mark of divinity. The crown was bestowed on the dead 
because ‘they were regarded as being deified after death” (135). As it 
also meant “some sort of consecration to a god” (bid.), the Christians 
were forced to fight against the danger of idolatry. With other practices 
such as the rite of catching the dying gasp and imparting the final kiss, the 
conclamation and the like, there is no such reaction. 

Father Rush’s study is not only valuable as a historical study of practices 
and ideas of the past, but is also useful for the understanding of the liturgy 
and practices of the present, for example the meaning of the three days in 
the cult of the dead, of pallbearers, of the wake, etc. There is a vast amount 
of information on many customs and practices which we take for granted, 
but whose roots extend back into ancient times. 


EMIL SCHNEWEIs, O. F. M. Cap. 
St. Anthony's Friary 
Marathon, Wisconsin. 
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A Generation of Materialism, 1871-1900. By Carlton J. H. Hayes. (New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1941. Pp. xii+390). 


This volume is only one of a series of twenty published under the collec- 
tive title “The Rise of Modern Europe,” edited by William L. Langer of 
Harvard University. Carlton Hayes is our new ambassador to Spain, for- 
merly professor of history at Columbia University and President of the 
American Catholic Historical Society, author of a number of outstanding 
books, such as Essays on Nationalism and The Political and Cultural His- 
tory of Europe. 

One of the outstanding features of the present volume is the fact that it 
gives the reader not merely a cultural or a political or a religious history 
of thirty years, but rather a synthesis of the whole life of a continent, so that 
the volume might well be called a European Biography of Thirty Years. 

The author confesses that his task was not an easy one, and in view of 
the wide scope of the book there are few who would have had the courage 
to attempt it. For the usual procedure has been to give the history of the 
times either from a national or from a merely sociological, political, or other 
point of view. Hayes, however, has succeeded in putting order and sequence 
into a vast multitude of events and ideas. 

The central theme that runs throughout the book is the materialism of 
these thirty years. It was not merely a materialism of thought but to a far 
greater extent an increasingly growing interest in material comforts and 
concerns. 

The period begins with the treaty that ended the Franco-Prussian War. 
That war ended with the defeat of France. The victory was won by men 
who had “faith in the God who made iron.” Iron was the symbol of the 
era beginning in 1871. “It was the iron (and blood) of armies which Bis- 
marck on a celebrated occasion had extolled. It was the iron of mechanized 
industry which all progressives now prized and hoped to profit by.” In short, 
it was a very material iron that eventually forged spiritual chains. 

Darwinism was the rage of the day. It was for a large number of people 
not a theory but a philosophy and almost a religion. The wars that had been 
fought in the preceding years had proven “scientifically” that the struggle 
for existence or Lebensraum (to use a later term), had been necessary and 
that the fittest had survived. 

But if the fittest had survived it was necessary that they should keep 
the power they had won. Bismarck saw to it that there should be peace 
although his was an armed peace. And so alliances were made, alliances 
that crossed and criss-crossed. Bismarck kept peace in Europe because in all 
his dark dealings he kept the aces in his own hand; the aces were armies, 
and the highest ace was the mighty German military machine. 

Liberalism was the dogma of the day. It had begun with the high pur- 
pose of safeguarding the liberty of the individual. Wedded to materialism, 
however, it led easily to economic liberalism on the one hand and to social- 
ism and anarchism on the other. The one great foe of modern “liberalism” 
was religion and especially the Catholic Church. In Germany, this anti- 
Catholic attitude of liberals took the form of the Kulturkampf with the 
purpose of secularizing education, suppressing religious orders, etc., all of 
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which necessitated ‘‘a most illiberal utilization of police force and prison 
duress against recalcitrant clergymen.” 


This same belief in the menace of ecclesiastical authority resulted in anti- 
clerical measures being introduced into Austria, the Netherlands, Switzer- 
land, Belgium, France, Spain, and earlier into Italy. 

To the Catholic historian, the most interesting chapter in the book is 
the one which deals with “Religion and the Arts during the Generation 
of Materialism.” The author gives a very succinct account of the fate of 
religion during these thirty years. The Protestant and even the Jewish re- 
ligion could not resist the wooing of liberalism, and the result was the heresy 
of the age, modernism. The one foe of materialism in its every form was 
the Church. And Leo XIII, although a “prisoner,” fought the enemy not 
with the weapons of anathemas but by constructively expounding the Chris- 
tian alternatives to materialism, agnosticism, communism, and indifferentism. 

It is in this chapter that one can take exception to some of the views 
expressed by the author. In mentioning the policy of Leo XIII toward 
democracy, for example, Hayes would seem to imply that the pope favored 
it merely because “it might be serviceable to the Church” (p. 144). He 
likewise attempts to explain the ulterior purposes of the pope in immuring 
himself as a prisoner of the Vatican (p. 146), and on the same page he 
speaks of the “quarrel” of the pope with Italy. The latter term hardly 
expresses adequately the principle at stake. 

In other chapters, the author treats of the beginnings of totalitarian 
nationalism and imperialism culminating in the apotheosis of the British 
empire. The era ends with a Europe hopeful of the future superman, but 
at the same time faintly conscious that perhaps the future might not be so 
rosy. William II expressed himself boldly on the problem of the “yellow 
peril,” meaning China. It is true, Europe was at peace but it was still the 
same “armed peace.” And there were rumbles of revolt that did not bode 
well for the future. “At any rate, it was boys schooled by the Generation 
of Materialism who would grow up to fight the World War, and it was 
some of their sons who would follow superman into the totalitarian state 
and into totalitarian wars. This would mark the eclipse alike of liberalism 
and of conservatism as these had been known and fruitfully cherished during 
the three decades from 1871 to 1900.” 


Those who read Carlton Hayes’ volumes are easily carried away with 
enthusiasm; and this is especially true of the present work. The book is a 
portrait of the feelings, the ideas, the intrigues, the inventions, the literature, 
the growing nationalism, and totalitarianism of three decades during which 
our present generation was conceived and born. The work is a March of 
Time review of thirty years, that were the seed-time when men sowed the 
wind for another generation that was to reap the whirlwind. 


There is an excellent bibliographical essay of forty pages at the end 
of the book. At the beginning, there are sixty-two contemporary illustrations 
which the author has chosen from unusual sources and presented as an illus- 
trated history of the period. 

DONALD SHEARER, O. F. M. Cap. 
Capuchin College, 
Washington, D. C. 
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The National Catholic Almanac, 1942. (Paterson, N. J.: St. Anthony’s Guild. 
Pp. 784.) 


With each succeeding issue The National Catholic Almanac has grown 
in bulk as well as in excellence. The latest issue is a veritable mine of infor- 
mation on the Catholic Church in its universal scope, yet placing particular 
emphasis on things Catholic in America. Although it is essentially a Catholic 
almanac, it contains vital governmental statistics as well as important data on 
non-Catholic religious groups. 

Since a work such as this permits of unlimited expansion, it is almost 
unfair to speak of omissions. But in the interest of even further improving 
this work, I suggest that statistics be given by provinces on the various re- 
ligious communities of men and women in the United States. This informa- 
tion, to my knowledge, is nowhere available, and I think these facts may 
readily be incorporated in this work. 

As it is, the latest Almanac is quite comprehensive. Students of literature 
will appreciate the list of contemporary Catholic Authors, American and 
foreign. Under the heading “English Literature,” however, it might be well 
to include contemporary English Catholic Authors, and an attempt should 
be made to make the list of English Catholic Authors of the past more com- 
plete. In this respect, I might mention incidentally, that Shakespeare should 
be deleted from the list until modern research has definitely established the 
religion he professed. 

Undoubtedly every Catholic, and particularly the Catholic apologist, will 
welcome the list of ““Some Famous Catholic Men of Achievement”; and the 
Catholic interested in sports will find the sports department surprisingly pro- 
ductive of Catholic data. Indeed, one may go on indefinitely enumerating the 
particular excellence of the various sections and classifications, but, suffice 
it to say, that every phase of Catholic life and Catholic interest receives note- 
worthy treatment. The Catholic Almanac of 1942 is such a treasure of ready 
information that every priest, and indeed every militant Catholic layman, 
should have his personal copy. 

GERARD M. GREENEWALD, O. F. M. Cap. 
St. Mary's Friary, 
Herman, Pa. 


Bibliography of Economic Books and Pamphlets by Catholic Authors, 1891- 
1941. Compiled by Paul J. Fitzpatrick, Ph.D. and Cletus F. Dirksen, 
C. PP. S., M. A. (Washington, D. C.: Catholic University of America 
Press, 1941. Pp. xi+55.) 


There is no greater evidence of the dynamic force of the two famous. 
social encyclicals, Rerum Novarum and Quadragesimo Anno, than the re- 
cently published Bibliography of Economic Books and Pamphlets by Catholic 
Authors, 1891-1941. This small volume reveals the ever-growing interest of 
English-speaking Catholic scholars in the field of economic and social 
thought. More than four hundred books and better than three hundred 
pamphlets, assembled in this work, stand as a testimony to the imcreas- 
ing social-mindedness of Catholic thinkers. All of the titles incorporated 
in this group of writings do not necessarily represent the official Catholic 
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teaching on social questions. They do, however, assure the readers of no 
careless and serious deviation from the Catholic viewpoint in many eco- 
nomic matters. 

This collection of Catholic writers on economic subjects is the first 
reference work of its kind. In this capacity it promises to pioneer the way 
for more complete and perennially up-to-date lists in the same field. To the 
teachers and students of the social sciences the bibliography will open up 
reservoirs of hidden Catholic thought. What is even more important, it 
will spur the reader on to contribute his share to the books and pamphlets 
already catalogued. Perhaps the most outstanding feature of this helpful 
volume is the bibliography of bibliographies which will serve research 
workers in good stead. 

As the compilers remark in the preface, no attempt was made to evaluate 
the individual books and pamphlets. The list merely makes known the 
author, title, publisher, and date of each work, presented in that order. No 
indication of the specific contents of any book is set down. A simple and 
brief survey of the principal ideas treated in each title would have been 
most desirable, especially since some of the books are not entirely devoted 
to economics. 

Another limitation which somewhat hampers the usefulness of the 
bibliography is the lack of a topical index. All of the titles are found under 
the names of the authors arranged alphabetically. A classification of the 
titles according to subject matter would have been much more serviceable 


than the arrangement employed. 

The reader is apt to overlook these minor deficiences in view of the 
total value of the bibliography. The work is surely worth being re-edited 
and revised periodically. The compilers, Dr. Fitzpatrick and Father Dirksen, 
have commemorated the anniversary of the above-mentioned encyclicals in 
a most practical manner. They have sensed a real need, and have satisfied 
it commendably. 


SEBASTIAN MIKLAS, O. F. M. Cap. 
Capuchin College, 
Washington, D. C. 
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The Martyrs of Florida (1513-1616); 
by Luis Gerénimo de Oré, O.F.M. 
translated, with Notes and Bio- 
graphical Introduction, by Maynard 
Geiger, O. F.M. (Vol. XVIII). xx+- 
145 pp., $1.00. 


The original of this sympathetic account of the 
heroic Religious who christianized Florida gains 
much by Father Geiger’s carefully documented 
Pages of interpretation and verification. Here is 
added another authentic stanza to the epic of 
“the far-flung, spiritual battle-line of the Fran- 
ciscan Order’’ which in those times stretched 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 


The Ludwig-Missionsverein and the 
Church in the United States (1838- 
1918); by Theodore Roemer, O.F.M. 
Cap., Ph.D. (Vol. XII). viii+-161 
pp., $.75. 


As this study traces the historical contribution of 
one of the three great mission societies that were 
the principal benefactors of the Church in the 
United States, it records the concurrent and conse- 
— foundation of many Religious Orders in 

is country, and yields valuable suggestions for 
further historical research. 


Ignatius Cardinal Persico, O.F.M. 
Cap.; by Donald Shearer, O. F. M. 
Cap., M.A., S.T.B.; and Pioneer 
Capuchin Missionaries in the 
United States (1784-1816); by Nor- 
bert H. Miller, O. F.M.Cap., M.A. 
(Vol. X). 158 pp., $.75. 


The first title is the dramatic biography of a 
Capuchin issi y who succ i Ly became 
Vicar Apostolic of Agra, India, where he was 
during the Sepoy Rebellion; missionary to the 
United States in the south during the Recon- 
struction Period; diplomatic envoy for the Holy 
See in Canada; returned to India again; was in 
Ireland during its ‘‘Plan of Campaign’’; and 
finally became a Cardinal at Rome. 


With a foreword on the origin of the Capuchin 
Order, the second title consists of short accounts 
of human heroism pitted in the name of the 
Lord against the discouragements and dangers 
that attended winning parts of New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Kentucky, and 
Louisiana to the Faith. 
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Biographical Dictionary of the Fran- 
ciscans in Spanish Florida and 
Cuba (1528-1841); by Maynard Gei- 
ger, O.F.M., Ph.D. (Vol. XXI). 
xii+140 pp.; Paper, $1.50; Cloth, 
$2.00. 


The result of extensive and painstaking research, 
this work is an invaluable and welcome con- 
tribution to American and Franciscan history. 
As Father Geiger points out ‘‘a third of Spanish 
colonial history is missionary history,’ though 
general histories hardly create that impression. 
More than seven hundred names of Franciscan 
friars who labored as missionaries in Spani 
Florida and Cuba during a period of three hun- 
dred years and more, are listed. A series of four- 
teen important documents are appended, listing 
the Franciscan missions existing in Florida at 
different times; and several introductory chapters 
greatly enhance the value of the work. 


Pioneer Capuchin Letters; translated 
and edited by Theodore Roemer, 
O.F.M.Cap., Ph.D. (Vol. XVI). 
xii+-160 pp., $1.00. 


Some thirty-two letters addressed to the two great 
Catholic Mission societies of Bavaria and Austria 
here tell a human interest story of achievement 
of the ingly impossible in the establishment 
of the first permanent Capuchin foundation in the 
United States — that of Calvary Province of 
St. Joseph, Wisconsin. 





Pontificia Americana; a Documentary 
History of the Catholic Church in 
the United States (1784-1884); by 
Donald Shearer, O.F.M.Cap., M.A., 
8S. T. B. (Vol. XI). xii+413 pp., 
$1.25. 


This volume presents chronologically a series of 
papal documents which testify to the supreme 
part played by the Holy See in the development 
of the Church in the United States. The work 
is interpolated with valuable historical summaries 
and many important references. 
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